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For the Companion. 


THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In Ereut CoapTers.—CuHaPtTer VIII. 


Tammas had been covering the table hastily 
with everything the house could furnish in the 
way of food, with wine, and large stoups of 
the home-brewed ale which the troopers 
scorned. 

They sat down and devoured the im- 
promptu meal while the women crowded 
together at the upper end of the room, half- 
dressed and frightened, save one or two of 
the younger maids, to whom the soldiers, if 
a terror, were something also of a delight, in 
their buff coats and shining cuirasses,—not 
such demons as they were painted. 

When the supper was going on, a trooper 
burst into the hall with the information that 
two stalls were empty in the stable. 

“He will have stolen off while ye have 
been feasting,” said the man who had no 
share in the feast. 

And then there was a hubbub of sudden 
noise and movement, each man springing to 
his feet. 

“Na, na,” said old Tammas, “it’s been 
Allan, the grieve, aff with the brown powny 
to sell him at Morpeth Fair.” 

This was a speech which Tammas re- 
pented sorely, for before he knew, he was 
mounted on the best horse in the stables and 
carried off in the midst of the party to show 
the way his master had gone. 

“Me! what do I ken about the way? Do 
ye no ken the way to the border without 
me ?” cried the unfortunate old man. 

The party of women hurried to the win- 
dow, saw the wild troops sweeping off into 
the night, then,rushed down stairs to close 
and bar and bolt the heavy doors. And it 
may be supposed with what mingled relief 
and anguish the mother and daughter lis- 
tened to the sounds lessening and lessening 
in the distance, as the troops on their heavy 
horses plunged along in the night on this 
new scent. 

Relief perhaps was the first thought, but 
soon the agony of alarm and suspense came 
back. Every tinge of color faded from Led- 
dy Polwarth’s face as she went back to her 
bed-chamber and sat down in the little tur- 
ret which was her watch-tower and from 
which the wide sweep of the landscape 
round was softly rising into dim vision in 
the chill of early dawn. 

“Here will I sit until there is news,” said 
the poor lady. “Grizel! Grizel! do you 
think they will get him? For if so my heart 
must break.” 

“They had all the night before them— 
and oh, mother, such a long, long night! 
And God that will take care of them.” 

“O my lamb! but God delivered Jervis- 
wood, that was a saint, into the hands of the 
enemy. His will is right; but what if it 
were His will that your father should suffer like 
Jerviswood ?” 

“No, my minnie! no, my minnie!” cried Grizel 
through her tears, and then she clasped her mother 
close, and laughed, and asked if she had seen yon 
trooper’s red nose dippit in the silver quaigh ? 

“Tt will just be a grand tale for my daddie when 
we’re all safe in Holland,” said the girl, her fea- 
tures quivering with mingled laughter and tears. 
“And did ye see Sandy, mother, with but one shoe 
on, and his eyes glinting like two swords, and the 
old hanger in his arms? He would have sprung 
at yon big sergeant’s throat if it had not been for 
Margaret. Oh, how my father will laugh, till the 
tears run down!—when we are all safe in Hol- 
land,” said Grizzy, with a sob she could not mas- 
ter—“safe over the sea.” 

Leddy Polwarth clasped her hands, gazing out 
pale and wistful through the gray morning. ‘Oh, 
if that will ever be!” 

Late on the following day, old Tammas, his 
blue coat all torn and dirty, his horse covered with 
mud and foam, a lamentable pair, came trotting 
up the avenue. 

The horse was one of the best in the stables, but 
it had the air of a worn-out old nag, and as for 
Tammas, his air of fatigue and defiance and des- 
peration was indescribable. 

Grizel, who met him at the gate. where she 
watched as a sort of advanced sentinel to convey 





the speediest intimation of any approach, flew up 
the avenue on her light feet winged with happiness 
and relief, far more swiftly than the tired pair 
could go; and darted into the turret where Leddy 
Polwarth still sat motionless, without breath to 
tell her tale, which came forth in gasps. 

“All’s well, mother—they saw nothing of him— 





but met the grieve—that said he had lost—the 


pony—and the lad that rode it—but never a word 
more!” 

“Lost the pony, and the lad that rode it!” said 
Leddy Polwarth, swift to extract what was alarm- 
ing out of the good news. 

“Oh, wherefore will ye refuse to be comforted ?” 
Grizel cried, with a fit of impatience. And then 


she kissed her mother’s hand humbly. “If ye 
will think, minnie dear, ye will see it is good news, 
for if they had been together, my father would 
have been taken, and as they were parted and no 
news of him, it is as sure he is safe as that Tam- 
mas does not know a thing nor has any suspicion, 
so well has good John kept the secret.” 

“The Lord grant that it may be as you say, but 
oh, my Grizel, if Tweed was grit*, and him this 
long time confined and weak with trouble and not 
used to manage a beast”—— 

“My daddie not used to manage a beast!” Gri- 
zel cried, with triumphant laughter—“Sir Patrick 
Hume no able to ride a ford!” 

And this was so ridiculous, that the anxious 
wife relaxed a little and almost ventured to laugh, 
too, and consented to eat and appear in the 
household, which was more alarmed by her seclu- 
sion than by the troopers. 

After another twenty-four hours’ suspense, the 





grieve too came home with the welcome news that 





* Grit: in flood. 





his master was safe across the border, and mak- 
ing his way to London, having bought a common 
hack to replace the brown pony which had done 
such good service, and changed utterly from the 
gallant Sir Patrick Hume into Dr. Wallace, a poor 
practitioner, who was ready to give a cast of his 
trade at blood-letting or tending a wound or set- 
ting a broken limb, to whoever might require aid. 





Tammas was a great hero among the maids for 
some time after, and had endless stories to tell of 
his ride with the troopers and all its perils. It 
need scarcely be said that he gave himself credit 
for leading them round so as to give the fugitives 
time to escape, when it oozed out afterwards that 
the lad who rode the pony was no other than Sir 
Patrick. Tammas would have had his hearers 
believe that he was in the secret from the begin- 
ning. 

“Does it stand to reason,” he said, “that my 
master should be about the house, and me no 


ken?” But old Margaret took it in a different 
way. When the story was told to her fully, which 


was not till Dr. Wallace was safe at Utrecht, and 
had sent by a sure and private hand—for the post 
was not to be trusted in those days—his directions 
to his wife for her voyage, Margaret held her head 
high with indignation and offence while she lis- 
tened, but at the end burst into a flood of tears. 

“And did your leddyship think I was a traitor, 
or one that could not be trusted—though I’ve 
nursed you in these arms, and all your bonnie 
bairns after you ?”’ she said. 

“Margaret,” said Leddy Polwarth, “they would 
have made you swear; and was I to put tempta- 
tion in your way to swear false for the love of 
me ?” 

‘And am I such a fool,” said Margaret, “that I 
couldna be trusted to baffle thae redcoats without 





swearing false? And if there was a conscience to 
be burdened,” she added, in the true spirit of that 
“service of the antique world” which has left us 
so many examples of devotion, “wherefore no 
mine, as well as another?” A heroic question to 
which Leddy Polwarth attempted no reply. 

Were the story of Grizel Hume to be told from 
beginning to end, there would be a great 
many more moving and tender incidents in 
it. But our space does not permit much 
more; and were we to go beyond her child- 
hood and youth, persons and other 
sentiments would have to come in. 

In the meantime you must know that the 
family at last got safely to Rotterdam, 
though not without long delays and much to 
do for the mother and daughter, 
and helpful bairn” 
always depended. 

Sir Patrick Hume’s estates were forfeited 
and given to a favorite of the king, and be- 
fore the family could leave Scotland the la- 
dies made a visit to London, going what was 
then a long voyage by sea, and waiting 
wearily in the antechambers of the great 
lords to make what interest they could that 
some little allowance might be made to them 
for the sake of the children thus deprived at 
once of their living and their inheritance. 


other 


“the dear 
upon whom the mother 


They were so far successful that they se- 
cured nearly one hundred and tifty pounds 
a year (a larger sum then than now) in- 
stead of the broad lands and farms that had 
been taken from them. 

But to carry those ten children to Hol- 
land, a long and troublesome voyage, was 
a terrible tax on their finances. Nor was 
this all, for Juliann, who was delicate, could 
not be moved with the others, and Grizel 
had to return for her after going with her 
mother to Holland, and helping to settle 
the family in the new and cheerful habita- 
tion where it was such happiness to live 
once more together. 

Grizel was eighteen, a fair young gentle- 
woman, for all these changes occupied much 
time, when she thus returned alone to bring 
her little sister. They were very merry to- 
gether in their house at Utrecht—one of 
those brick houses that throw cheerful red 
reflections into the canal, and Grizel was so 
much wanted for everything, that you may 
be sure it was no easy matter to let her go. 

I wish there was space to tell you some- 
thing of her busy life there. She was up 
before six to light her father’s fire and dress 
the children, to whose education he now 
devoted himself, not being rich enough to 
send them to school. 

“When she had a moment’s time,” as we 
find in the little memoir of her published 
long after, “she took a lesson with the rest 
in French and Dutch, and also diverted her- 
self with music.” 

But it must have been but rarely that she 
found a moment’s time, for it was her part 
to go to market among the brisk Dutch 
housekeepers, all eager for a bargain, and lay in 
the family provisions, and at home to keep every- 
thing in order; to iron the linen, sitting up at 
night that her dear brother Patrick, now a young 
cadet in the Prince’s guard, should have his cravat 
and cuffs of point lace as fine as the best ; to cook, 
and sweep, and do everything that was required. 

It was the happiest time of her life, she said af- 
terwards, when she thus labored for her own, 
singing at her work the livelong day, and some- 
times, if by chance her courage failed, putting her 
little trouble into some simple verses, and thus 
forgetting it, like the brave creature she was. One 
of these songs has lasted till now, and will always 
last, we are disposed to think. It is old-fashioned 
Scotch, and you might not understand it. Be- 
sides, it belongs to another portion of our noble 
Grizel’s life. 

In the meantime, let us go back with her to 
Scotland to bring Juliann. What a dreary voy- 
age it was in those days! Small, crowded, dingy 
vessels, without any comfort for the days and 
nights that had to be spent on board, as the little 
ship crept along the coast, or tossed on the stormy 
northern seas. 

But Grizel made nothing of these hardships, so 
long as she was alone and had only herself to con- 
sider. It was different when she returned with 
Juliann, the delicate child, whom old Margaret 
had accustomed to constant tendance, 
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Perhaps the little girl was a little peevish, too, 
though so pleased with the novelty of the setting- | 
out, and found her first experience of the sea as | 
terrible as most of us find it. 

And they had a savage of a captain, without 
breeding or honesty, who took money from them 
for the use of the little cabin, and then turned | 
them out of it and occupied it himself, letting the | 
girls find shelter where they could. 

And to make things worse, there came on a ter- 
rible storm, with all its sickening experiences ; 80 | 
they landed at the Brill, which is some distance | 
from Rotterdam, more dead than alive. From | 
thence, as no doubt they arrived out of time, there 
was nothing for it but to walk to Rotterdam, and 
the weather was miserable, the storm still in the 
air, and everything sodden and damp and muddy 
in that watery country where the roads are more 
flat and the mud more thick than anywhere else. 

Grizel had enough to do to keep up the heart of 
poor little weeping Juliann, already prostrated by 
the journey, and they set out upon their dismal 
walk, the whole forlorn little party of travellers 
together, a kind gentleman charging himself with 
their little baggage. 

Perhaps it was as well that it was dark, that 
they did not see the dismal landscape, the dull 
water everywhere and muddy flats scarcely stand- 
ing out of it. Grizel did her best to cheer her lit- 
tle sister. She talked about the meeting which 
was now so near, with the gayest tones she could 
assume. 

“There will be my father in his Dutch coat,— | 
wait till you see all those square tails and the size | 
of them, how you will laugh, Juliann,—and Patie | 
And | 
they will put us in the boat, and we will have no 
more trouble, but go cannily home.” 

“Oh, no boat! I will never, never more go ina 
dreadful boat!” cried the child, with sobs of fa- | 
tigue and terror, hanging with all her weight upon 
her sister’s arm. 

“Toots! it is not a boat like yon; it is no ship, | 
but a bonnie-painted boat, all red and green, and 
so clean you never saw the like, and all the metal 
shining; and it is not upon the sea, but the canal, 
that is as quiet as our own burn at home; and in- 
stead of going up and down with the big waves, 
ye just slip on and slip on and see all the bonnie 
little houses on the bank and the flowers in the 
gardens, till in a moment the boat comes to the 
quay, and there is my mother smilin’ and all the 
bairns.” 

“Oh, my minnie, my minnie! I want my min- 
nie!” cried the child. It was the only idea she 
brought out of Grizel’s description, though it 
soothed her like a song. 

“And ye shall have your minnie,” said Grizel, 
helping her along with an arm round her waist. 
But here Juliann gave a lamentable cry. 





in his uniform, so handsome and so fine. 





“Oh, my shoon! my shoon! Oh, where are my 
shoon ?” and stopped, holding out one foot in its 
blue stocking. 

‘The shoes indeed had stuck in the mud, and the 
little girl was far too tired and feeble for the exer- 
tion of pulling them out again, neither in the dark 
was it possible to find them. There was a mo- 
ment of despair, in which Juliann’s pitiful crying 
and the dropping of the rain in the puddles and 
the canal filled the miserable darkness. 

The others, too weary to pay attention, were 
straggling on in the mud, their figures going fur- 
ther off, while the two girls were thus arrested. 

But Grizel’s quick mind, though it owned a 
momert’s downfall, was not easily overcome. She 
stooped down and got her little sister, with great 
trouble, mounted upon her back. 

“Clasp me round the neck and put your head 
on my shoulder, and may be you will fall asleep,’ 
she said. 

‘The rain was coming on heavier than ever; the 
roads seemed deeper at every step. Sometimes 
she almost lost sight of the other passengers, who 
were toiling along before her. If she lost them, 
and lost the track, what would become of Juliann 
in the horror of the night ? 

Grizel’s brave heart, nearly overcome, flung off 
its care as she made a great effort, and quickening 
her steps, notwithstanding her burden, made up 
at last with her companions. 

They were all too much worn out for talk, and 
asked her no questions about her delay, nor made 
any remark upon the burden she bore. And thus 
the little party went plodding on, but no one so 
burdened as Grizel. 

When the lights of Rotterdam, gleaming all 
along the canal, came in sight, what a thrill of 
hope and promise was inthem! This gave her 
strength for the last portion of the way, though it 
was longer than any way had ever been before. 

Juliann’s weeping gradually dropped into an 
occasional half-conscious sob, and her head grew 
heavier on Grizel’s shoulder. In sheer fatigue and 
misery she had dropped asleep. 

And Grizel felt herself going on mechanically, 


because she could not help it, with no will of her 


own, and was so dazed and bewildered that she 
scarcely knew what was happening, when some 
one suddenly lifted the child from her shoulders, 
and a flash of warm light came into her eyes, and 
she found herself in her father’s arms. 

“But must have the first kiss! 


” 


Juliann 


cried, suddenly springing back into consciousness 
“Look at the little thing, that has lost 
her shoon and all! Father, give her a kiss, but, | 
O Patie; do not wake her. 
to death.” 


and joy. 





| cried Grizzy, ber pale face glowing and beaming. 


| 


she 


She is just tired, tired | 


“And what is my Grizzy, after such a jour- 
ney ?” said Sir Patrick, with moisture in his eyes. 
“Me! Iam just so happy I cannot contain!” 


For “no sooner were they all met,” says the story, 
“than she forgot everything, and felt nothing but 
happiness and contentment.” 

“And it will be a grand jest for Sandy and the 
rest,” she added in a moment, with soft laughter, 
“to hear the story of Juliann’s shoes.” 

And so it was, and often was the story toid long 
after Juliann, half-ashamed, half-proud to be the 
heroine of such an adventure, had forgotten the 
misery of the journey. 

“So I took her on my back,” Grizel would say, 
and the children all thought that the most natural 
thing in the world. 


—<or———— 


THE BEST. 


One perfect line, 
To live and shine, 
is worth far more 
Than pages score, 
That live a day, 
Then pass away. 





oo 
For the Companion. 


ON A RUNAWAY TRAIN. 


Probably no occupation is subject to greater perils, 
no life more filled with incidents liable in a moment’s 
time to develop into dangerous and thrilling experi- 
ences—than that of a locomotive engineer; and no death 
is so sudden, or, it may be, even, so protracted and 
horrible in suffering, as that which often falls to the lot 
of these heroes of the throttle and the lever. 

The incident which I am about to relate, will serve 
to illustrate some of the dangers to which I have re- 
ferred. 

It was a sultry day, and tired of my long ride west- 
ward, and the heat and confinement of the cars, I took | 
opportunity, while the train waited for connections, to | 
walk along the platform to refresh myself. As I was 
strolling by the engine, an unusually fine one, I stopped 
to admire it, and presently began a conversation with 
the engineer, who seemed good-humored and friendly, 
and whom I perceived to be a very intelligent man. 

Seeing my interest in his engine, he presently in- 
vited me to take a seat in the cab; and during the half- 
hour we were compelled to wait at the station he gave | 
me many practical points of his vocation, concluding 
with the following narrative of an experience, without 
a parallel, so far as I know, in the annals of life on | 
| the rail. He said,— 

“In the summer of ’78 I was promoted to passenger- | 
| engine 49, the same we are in now. It was, and isstill, 
one of the finest and fastest engines on this line. The | 
| road had then been built only five or six years, but was | 
| already doing a large freight and passenger business. 

“The division that I ran over was a long one—a hun- 
dred and twenty miles. The ‘boys’ called it the ‘ridge,’ | 
| because it was up-grade from both ends to nearly the | 
middle. The grade was pretty heavy for a part of the | 
way, so when there happened to be a long train, an ex- | 
tra engine, called a ‘helper,’ was ordered out to help 
the regular engine up the grade. At the top was a 
tank and a side-track where ‘helpers’ uncoupled. It 
was the duty of ‘49’ to take the west-bound express over 
| this division. 





| 


| of excursionists beside the regular train, and conse- 
quently an extra engine, but not the regular ‘helper,’ 
| as it happened, had been ordered up to help me over 
| the grade. I felt rather uneasy when I saw ‘No. 14’ 
back down and couple on in front of me. 

“No. 14 was a very good engine, as good as any on 


the road for power, weight and speed, but she was in 
charge of an engineer whom I distrusted, Dick Rogers, | 


a large, heavy-built and headstrong man, much too 
fond of liquor. He went on his ‘sprees’ when off duty, 
and so had been allowed to keep his place; but it was 


| whispered among the ‘boys,’ that he had had touches | 


| of tremens already. 

You can never quite trust a man with an appetite 
for liquor; put that down in black and white. 

“I became more uneasy when I mounted Dick’s en- 





| gine to talk with him a minute and compare watches; | 


for I detected the smell of whiskey in his breath, and 
| saw that his face was red and his eyes blood-shot. 

“At length ‘All aboard!’ was given, the gong struck, 
and we pulled out. Side-tracks, streets, houses and 

| signal-lights were soon passed. As we got out on the 
| main line, we quickened speed and soon were going 
up the grade at a rate of about thirty miles an hour. 

“The west-bound express made but two stops in the 
entire distance to the ‘summit.’ We made these all 
right and ontime. Everything was working as well as 
} usual. It had grown dark; and as the forward engine 

prevented my seeing the track ahead, I leaned back 
after a time on my cushion. My own son, Johnny, 
was firing for me, then. 

“Poor boy! He was only nineteen. I didn’t want 
him to go on the road, but he begged so hard, that I 
took him on to fire for me. Well, I sat watching him 
as he now and then replenished the fire, and listening 
to the drum-like sound of the exhaust. You know 
that noise, so unvaried and continuous, tends to quiet 
and benumb the senses. I must have sat so for a min- 
ute or two. 

“Suddenly, Johnny called out to me. ‘Aint you run- 
ning faster than usual, father?’ he shouted. 

“IT started and looked out. The engine was swaying 
violently ; and though I could see but little in the dark- 
ness, | knew that we were on the level stretch and get- 
ting near the side track, at the summit where No. 14 
was to unhook from us. 

“What did Dick mean by not slowing up? I at once 
shut off, then sprung on the air brake. 

“There was a rapid slackening of speed, for a few 
moments—-then a sharp snap and a shrill hiss! 

“The rubber hose had burst; the vacuum brakes 
were useless! and, the speed at once quickening again, 
we went tearing past the side track and entered on the 
long stretch of down grade beyond, where with the 
patent brake burst, the efforts of both engines would 

| be needed to stop or hold the train. 

“Angry and astonished that Rogers could be so ut- 
terly careless, I bade Johnny set the tender brakes, 
and opened the front window of the cab, to shout to 
the foolhardy man ahead. Meantime the train con- 

















“One evening there happened to be several coaches | 


ductor, or some one else, was pulling furiously at | Johnny, poor boy, in trying to cross, on the connecting 
the bell-cord from the rear of the train. The instant | bar, to help me overpower Rogers, had been thrown 
I had opened the sash, I knew by the sound of the for- | off. I knew in a moment that he must have been 
ward engine, that she was plunging ahead under full | killed; for we were running seventy miles an hour. I 
pressure of steam. Twice I shouted, at the top of my | was obliged to goon. But two hours later the station- 
lungs. folks found him, seven miles back, lying mangled and 

«But the roar was too heavy. Then I whistled ‘down | dead at the foot of some rocks afew yards from the 
brakes.’ As if in response, a wild laugh rose from the | track.” 8S. SYLVESTER. 
front engine; then a jar seemed to go through the train ; 
and I felt we were going faster than ever. I blew again 
—louder and longer than before. This time it was an- 
swered by three shrieks from the other whistle, fol- 
lowed by a number of the most awful yells that ever 
came out of a human throat! 

“I knew then what was the cause of the reckless 
speed. Rogers was drunk, crazy drunk, and was run- 
ning away with us down a seventy-foot grade! And 
we were powerless to stop him! 

“What a situation! Yet this was not the worst. As 
we had not stopped at the summit, we were now run- 
ning ahead of orders and ahead of time, and were lia- 
ble to run into a train coming up the line. It was of 
no use to reverse my engine against the whole force of 
the train, and that of the other engine besides. Once 
more I blew the signal for ‘down brakes.’ 

“Just then a light shone ahead. It was the lamp of 
the station where we usually passed an up-freight. The 
head-light of the freight was not there! For an instant 
I felt faint and sick. I saw the terrible danger from 
which it seemed there could be no escape. The freight 
usually reached the station before we did; but we 
were so much ahead of time that it had not yet arrived. 
Yet it could not be very far away, and with our heavy 
train running at lightning speed, crowded with passen- 
gers as it was, a collision must occur! 

“For an instantd felt paralyzed. Then it occurred 
to me that perhaps the freight might be a little behind 
time, and possibly had not yet passed the next station 
below. That was our only chance for life. With 
trembling hands I tore a leaf out of my memorandum- 
book, and upon it wrote: 

“* For heaven’s sake, clear the line! We've lost con- 
trol of the train.— Williams.’ 

“Wadding this up with a lump of coal in my hand- 
kerchief, I had just time to throw it as we swept by 
the telegraph office at the station. By good luck it hit 
the door, and I saw the door open as we rushed out of 
sight. If the freight had not yet passed the next sta- 
tion below, it could be ordered to the side track there 
and so clear the road for us. 

“Just then, through the open window, I saw Rogers’ 
fireman—a slight little fellow—coming along the run- 
ning-board beside the boiler of our engine. 

***For God’ssake!” he cried,—though I could scarce- 
ly hear him above the roar,—‘Stop her! stop her! 
Rogers is blind drunk! He'll kili us all!’ 

“T saw now that our only chance for life was to 
board Rogers’ engine, overpower him and get control 
of it. It was a life-and-death business. But one man 
had better die than a whole trainful. 

‘By this time the conductor and brakeman had come 
forward, but were so excited and alarmed that they 
were good for nothing to help me. They clung to the 
platform-rail of the express car, behind the tender, 
and shouted, ‘Stop her! stop her!’ 

“ ‘Boys,’ I said, to Johnny and Jim (Rogers’ fire- 
man), ‘we must get aboard that other engine and knock 
Rogers down. Take the coal sledges and come after 
me.’ 

“The prospect of a hand-to-hand conflict with a mad- 
man was a terrible one. But I dared not stop to think 
of my own chances. The heavy bar which reached 
from my own engine to the other was about six feet 
long, and the only way to cross over was to get astride 
the bar and slide along on it. I led the way, first throw- 
| ing my wrench over on the tender; then I cautiously 
got down on the bar and began to work my way across. 
It was a desperate act. The suck and rush of air be- 
hind the tender, and the tremendous swaying and jerk- 
ing, nearly threw me off several times. But I kept a 
| tight grip on the bar and got across, climbed upon 
| the tender and made my way over the coal. 
“There stood Rogers, steadying himself, as the loco- 
| motive leaped and bounded on, with his back to me. 
He had not seen me; and I determined to wait an in- 
stant till he opened the fire-door again, then knock him 
down and tie him—for I was no match for him physi- 
cally. I heard nothing of Johnny or Jim, but dared 
not turn to look for them. 

“Suddenly, as I stood there poising myself to spring 
on Rogers, we swept like lightning round a curve and 
—Merciful heaven! less than amile down the track 
gleamed the headlight of the freight! 

“Rogers saw it too, and the awful danger broke 
through the crazing spell of the liquor. With a strange, 
scared cry he settled back upon his cushion, limp and 
helpless. 

“But I scarcely noticed him. There was not a mo- 
ment—even for disabling him. With one bound I was 
in the cab and blew the whistle, then threw back the 
reversing lever. The shock of the reverse steam al- 
most lifted the engine from the track and me from my 
seat. The big drivers spinning around on the rails 
looked like circles of living fire, and enveloped the en- 
gine in a perfect shower of sparks! Nobly now did 
old 14 struggle and groan, as if herself conscious of 
the terrible danger. 

“°*T was vain! As well might we have tried to stop 
an avalanche or oppose a flood. Nearer and nearer 
we came to that dreaded light. 

“Onward we drove, and in another moment I saw 
that to stop was impossible, that the collision would 
come. Instinctively I closed the throttle and turned 
to jump. Then I thought of those I was leaving to 
their awful fate. If I stuck to my post, I could per- 
haps lessen the shock and save many lives—even if I 
lost my own. Better one home should be desolate than 
a score, and again I threw back the reversing lever, 
bracing myself to meet the shock, when, suddenly, I 
saw the freight headlight deflect—dart to one side! 

“Could it be? 

“Yes, praised be God for His mercy to us that night, 
the freight was going on the side-track at L station; 
and seeing the danger, its engineer had barely time to 
| quicken up and get his train off the main line when, 

with diminished speed, we ran by. 
| “To stop the train and pull Rogers off the engine 
was my first duty. This done I went back to my own 
engine, which I found in charge of Jim alone. ‘Where’s | 





FIDELITY. 
Perish discretion, when it interferes 
With duty! Perish tne false policy 
Of human wit, which would commute our safety 
ith God’s eternal honor! —Hannah More, 
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For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN MALACCA STRAITS. 
By Dr. Gi Archie Stockwell. 
In 1856 I was junior partner in the firm of Thrall, 
May & Co., of Liverpool, and having for some time 
suffered with ill health, our senior proposed I should 
go out to Bombay—and further jf I liked—in a ship 
we had just launched and christened after his daugh. 
ter,—also my friend,—the Emma A. 
I readily fell in with the proposition for reasons 
unnecessary to explain, the more so inasmuch as Capt. 
De Russy was a warm personal friend, and would be 
accompanied by his newly-made bride, who was also 
the confidential intimate of,—some one else. All 
being settled, my traps were placed on board, and I 
undertook to discharge the dutics of supercargo, while 
that worthy was relegated a stool in the counting- 
house. 
Of the voyage out but little need be said, since from 
the mouth of the Mersey to Colabah Light it was the 
usual succession of calms, light and heavy gales, clear 
and cloudy skies, dolphins, flying-fish, frigate birds, 
Cape pigeons and Portuguese men-of-war—these last 
being pretty little pink blubbers, with long shining 
roots hanging down in the clear water, with miniature 
blue gauze sails ribbed like leaves of trees, through 
which the light shone as they kept before the wind. 
* It is enough to say, that by the time Bombay was 
reached I resolved to continue the voyage, the Emma 
taking lading for San Francisco. Thence we ran over 
to Honolulu in ballast and took cargo for Hong Kong, 
which was then exchanged for one to Calcutta, where I 
found letters requesting me to load the ship for Val- 
paraiso and proceed thither in her, in order to give 
personal superintendence to matters of great im- 
portance to our house, when I would be at liberty to 
return home in any way I liked, even in the Emma A., 
providing I could there load her for Liverpool. 
From time immemorial the Indian Ocean and China 
Sea had swarmed with pirates, a blood-thirsty horde 
that infested every inlet and islet from the Mozambique 
to Formosa Channel, and Cape Negros to the Moluc- 
cas and Java Sea. In spite of her Majesty’s cruisers, 
they still carried on their nefarious calling almost un- 
der their very noses, defying foreign, but in a measure 
supported by native, powers. 
Even Singapore was known as a central rendezvous 
and harboring-place in a quiet way, since it was next 
to impossible to fix the identity, or bring to book those 
concerned—the most innocent of trading proas, in port, 
as likely as not being the fiercest of cut-throats at sea. 
Indeed, such was the state of affairs that England had 
long been forced to keep a large fleet in these seas, not 
only to protect her own commerce, but as a matter of 
humanity to other nations, too parsimonious to share 
the service that was theirs by right. The Dutch, with 
large interests in Java and Sumatra, had but a single 
man-of-war, a useless frigate, laid up in ordinary at 
Acheen; the United States, with a commerce that ri- 
valled our own, provided but three inferior craft to po- 
lice the seas from Western Africa to Kamschatka, while 
the fleets of France and Spain were employed too far 
to eastward or westward to afford aid. 
It was not until after years, when English “blue- 
jackets” and “lobster-coats’”” had destroyed scores 
of Malay settlements, and hanged every suspicious 
knave upon whom hands could be laid, unable to give 
a clear and satisfactory account of his modes of life, 
that anything like safety reigned. Such may be deemed 
high-handed measures, but unrighteous deeds some- 
times demand desperate meeds; and when it is under- 
stood that every Malay is a fiend, beside whom the 
American savage would stand out as humane; a born 
cut-throat, ravisher and robber, who regards theft and 
murder as cardinal virtues, any mawkish sentimentali- 
ty is at once uncalled for. 

All craft- in Oriental trade carried large crews with 
corresponding armament, though pirates now rarely 
ventured to attack a large ship unless palpably disa- 
bled. 

Our crew, including the bright little wife of the skip- 
per, numbered just twenty-four souls fore and aft, but 
there was neither a “soger” in the forecastle nor snob 
in the cabin. De Russy would not have a poor hand 
in the ship, for he held that one such was no hand at 
all, and that two were enough to demoralize a whole 
crew. Both in going out and in returning from San 
Francisco we had passed through the worst of the 
pirate-infested seas unmolested, and had little fear of 
encountering them on this voyage, though we might 
have remembered the old saw of the pitcher that went 
to the well—but I am getting along too fast. 

The 10th of September, 1859, we dropped down the 
river from our anchorage off Fort William, Calcutta, 
and two days later shook off the last vestiges of Hoogh- 
ly mud as we passed the Sunder-Bund and stood out 
to sea. The ninth day we sighted the Nicobar group, 
the Andamans being somewhere on our larboard quar- 
ter, and bore up for the Straits of Malacca, having 
come down the hot Bay of Bengal in unsteady puffs, 
varying from flagging southwest breezes to stiff south- 
easters and sudden squalls. 

The twenty-third of the month found us kicking 
about in a gale of wind that blew itself out the third 
day, leaving us for the greater part of a week bobbing 
about in a heavy swell with sails hanging idly, like 
dish-cloths, from the yards. The twenty-seventh 
dragged in with no improvement, the skipper chafing, 
fuming and walking the deck with impatient strides, 
and occasional glances aloft and around the horizon in 
search of anything that would promise a breeze. There 
are few things more vexatious to a sailor than a calm, 
and De Russy’s restlessness was in no way lessened by 
the fact that these latitudes at this season breed furious 
storms, that rise with scarce a moment’s warning, to 
say nothing of even more subtle perils in the way of 











| Johnny?’ was my first anxious question. 
“Alas! the hardest blow was still in store for me. 
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currents and cross-currents and constantly shifting 
shoals, impossible of delineation on any chart. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon a faint puff 
ruffied the surface of the pulse-like swell, so peculiar 
to the Indian Ocean, that had all day tumbled about so 
lazily; and the second day-watch, that which had 
promised only a topsail-breeze, had become a living 
gale, before which we staggered under close-reefed 
foresail, main topsail and storm staysail, the good ship, 
with every surge, meeting the scud that washed white 
above the headsail, the spray flying from cathead to 
bowsprit. 

Now and then the blast hove her down on the lee- 
beam till she plunged to the brim, when, with a for- 
ward pitch, the green would pour in over the larboard- 
sail, while the white, boiling sea seemed to swell the 
whole horizon, and one heard nothing but the vast 
washing welter of the billows rising and seething for 
miles around; while off our weather-beam towered a 
black bank of clouds like icebergs against the cold, 
green sky, the stars glittering and twinkling above it 
with little hazy rings around them after a fashion that 
foreboded little good. 

However, the ship behaved delightfully, being as 
tight as a bottle, at the same time lying well on her 
course; and I ventured to boast of my whistling pow- 
ers to the first mate in having successfully called up 
the spirits of the air. But that worthy, witha grim 
smile, replied,— 

“Ay, ay, sir! but you piped more than enow for 
our good, I reckon;’’ and then proceeded to explain, 
that with the gale so high and in the midst of conflict- 
ing currents, we might deem ourselves fortunate if we 
did not bring up suddenly somewhere on the coast of 

_ Sumatra or Malacca, one of which could not now be 
far away. 

By midnight the wind died away, save for irregular 
puffs, leaving the scud driving off at a great rate down 
to the leeward, or occasionally lifting to show a bit of 
clear sky. With the first streaks of dawn it lifted 
slightly, when the second mate, who was posted in the 
foretop, suddenly startled all hands with the cry, 
“ Breakers ahead !”” 

“Where away?” shouted the skipper, and making 
me asign, sprang toward the spare wheel, the other 
side of which I seized. 

“Dead ahead, sir! Starboard all; hard!’ 

The spokes whirled swiftly round under four. pairs 
of fins, and a pull at the braces eased her, causing the 
ship to swing slowly off, just as the roar of surf be- 
came apparent on the starboard bow. We rode easily 
enough for a few moments, when again came the cry 
of “Breakers ahead !” 

“Where now?” 

“Dead ahead! 
thing like it!” 

“Stand by to wear! All ready forward?” 

Too late! In some inexplicable manner a gust burst 
directly over us; and asthe good craft heeled to the sea 
that came inboard, the larboard rudder-chains snapped 
short with a sharp report, and we were whirled un- 
resistingly towards the surf. A few moments of 
breathless expectation and dread, a strange grating 
sound beneath the keel, and the next instant we struck 
with a crash that sent the fore and main by the board 
along with the mizzen top-hamper, and we lay at the 
mercy of the elements. 

The tloating wreck was quickly cleared away, and 
by night the sea had gone down sufficiently to enable 
us to look into the situation, when it was found that 
the hull was still intact and apparently as serviceable 
as ever, having taken it soft on a sand-spit at the ex- 
tremity of the reef, three miles off shore; an observa- 
tion also revealed we were not more than sixty or sev- 
enty miles from Straits Settlement. 

Early the following morning, the sea being favora- 
ble, the launch was hoisted out, fitted with sails and 
necessary supplies, and placed in charge of the first 
officer, with two men,.and ordered to Singapore to se- 
cure requisite aid, while the rest of us, knowing that 
acouple of days might elapse before her return, pro- 
ceeded to get awnings and make ourselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would permit. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon, as the captain 
and I leaned over the rail watching the shore, he sud- 
denly blurted out with,— 

“We would be in a nice mess if those yellow niggers 
should conclude to pay us a call!” 

“Yes, but that is highly improbable,” I replied. 
“We are too near Singapore for that, you know, and 
the scamps must have a wholesome knowledge of what 
an English cruiser is by this time. You are only sug- 
gesting a barren contingency, Joe.” 

““Well, now, my boy, that’s justit. It has been in 
my mind all day; and the more I think of it, the more 
certain I am that your contingency is not so barren as 
you think. I know these fellows of old; and every 
mother’s son of them has an eye like a hawk, and is 
interested directly or indirectly in piracy—at least along 
this shore—and I take it they will not let so fine an op- 
portunity slip, if they can muster strong enough. If 
our condition is not known everywhere for fifty miles 
along the peninsula, it will be before night, and if 





I think she is in a drift, sir, or some- 


some cruiser don’t look this way, I fancy we shall | 


dance at a ball and exchange civilities, before morning, 
with a number of unwelcome guests.” And with that 
he turned away to see to overhauling the arm-chest. 
“You cannot expect anything more than a brisk and 
perhaps severe encounter?” I added a few hours later. 
“Surely a score of men like ours with firearms and 


cutlasses are more than a match for treble their num- | 


ber of Malays armed only with knives, and’”’—— 

‘Heaven only knows, S——. We are as likely to be 
boarded by three or four hundred as by fifty, and my 
heart misgives me. J have seen two proas crawling 
along in shore this afternoon, and that alone is suspi- 
cious. You may be assured they won’t come openly in 
any case, but in some sneaking, underhanded way, giv- 
ing little opportunity to burn powder, until they are 
fairly aboard of us. One thing, the men all understand 
it, and I’ll defy any one to find twenty better than we 
are here.” 

‘Have you told Kate?” 

“Yes; and I believe she is the coolest of the lot. I 
gave her my pistols, too, in case worst comes to worst, 
so she will not fall into the hands of the wretches 
alive.” 

The night wore away without incident, other than 
shifting watches, though at three bells in the morning 
the mate reported having had a glimpse through the 
night-glass of something he took to be a proa, gliding 


| **There’s a trick somewhere, I’m certain, 


down the coast close in shore; and a little after this a 
profound mist settled all about us. 

Just after daylight De Russy called my attention to 
a peculiar creak he had heard, which being repeated 
he declared to be the jibing of a lateen sail; and almost 
immediately a proa loomed through the mist off our 
larboard quarter not more than a couple of cable- 
lengths away. ‘“‘A lac of rupees to a ship’s biscuit, 
that fellow is after us!” he muttered, as he swung 
himself into the mizzen rigging and hailed sharply, 
though without eliciting a response. 

“My lads,” said he, “stand by forwards for anything 
that may turn up. And, S—, you have that double 
smooth-bore of yours well in hand.” 

Again he hailed—this time in the native tongue; and 
some sort of an unintelligible reply came back. Then 
the order was given to put about and sheer off at once; 
but the old serang began to jabber and gesticulate, 
salaming in a most wonderful manner, like the ani- 
mated, dried-up old ape he was, trying to explain how 
ready he and his crew were to render us assistance— 
assistance forsooth! The skipper appeared puzzled 
for a moment, as but five men were visible in the proa, 
though she could easily carry ten times that number. 
” said he. 
“T’ll speak him once more, when if he don’t sheer off, 
just drop that old monkey of a serang and his tindal 
at the helm.” 

I covered the first individual, when the old sinner 
threw up his hand in an imploring way, and at once 
dropped his sail, while his mate gave a shove to his 
oar that brought the craft about, broadside on. 

“He appears altogether too innocent to suit my 
book,” remarked De Russy. “I'd give a good bit, now, 











port-fire in the hands of Kate De Russy caused the 
old six-pounder to flash and roar, and belch forth a | 
storm of missiles that swept the deck with terrible | 
carnage; while the Malays, now scarce a handful more 
than ourselves, fled before our charge, tumbling into 

one of the proas and making off as fast as possible. 

We paused and looked in each other’s faces, thank- | 
ful for our lives; and the next instant were startled | 
by a booming cannon, while a peculiar swishing | 
sound swept by us, and a terrible discharge of grape, 
followed by a second and a third, overtook the fleeing 
proa, which melted suddenly away, leaving only a few 
struggling wretches, that quickly fell a prey tosharks. 
There to the windward stood a handsome corvette 
with the union jack at her mizzen gaff, with everything 
standing that would draw, from truck to keelson, who 
had luffed sharp up to deliver her broadside; and as 
we looked, two cutters quickly dropped into the water 
filled with blue-jackets and red-coated marines, that 
danced over the ripples as fast as stout hearts and 
brawny arms could send them. 

Little more remains to be told. The man-of-war heard 
the firing, and bore up through the fog. Her surgeon 
dressed our wounds, many of them severe, for not one 
had escaped. Seven of our lads had gone to their last 
account; forty-three Malays lay stretched upon our 
decks, while not less than eighty or ninety, all told, 
had gone to their last account. 

The commander of the corvette kindly placed an offi- 
cer and guard on the Emma A., and offered me a cot in 
his cabin for Singapore, where I arrived the next 
morning, and had the satisfaction of starting back the | 
mate with a powerful steamer and hawsers, that 
brought the good ship to port two days later. 











AN ADVENTURE IN THE MALACCA STRAITS. 


to know what is under that tarpaulin in forward there. 
Why, the fellow is drifting right down on us, and that 
rascal of a steersman knows it too; did you sce the 
shove he gave there to hold her up? Quick, shoot that 
Jellow! Look out there, lads! There’s men under 
that tarpaulin! I saw it move!” And he dropped 
from his perch and dashed forward, seizing a musket 
as he ran. 

I hesitated for a it was not an easy thing 
to do, to take the life of even a Malay in cold blood. 
| But there was no alternative, and I sent a half-ounce 

ball crashing through the head of the tindal, and then 
| paid my devoirs to his captain—both threw up their 
| hands and with a screech tumbled backwards into the 
| sea. I then hastened after our skipper, just as the tar- 
paulin was thrown up and the proa touched our bows, 
| and thirty or forty half-naked savages with kreeses in 
| their fists came swarming up the fore-chains, bent on 
carrying everything before them. 

Crash! went a handspike in the hands of the second 
mate on the head of the first that showed above the 
rail; and half-a-dozen more were served out in like 
manner, carrying back with them as many more, ere 
they fairly obtained a foothold on our deck. The 
quick report of muskets was followed by the sharper 
crack of pistols, and the mélée at once became one of 
hand to hand, cutlass against kreese. Quickly two of 
our men were down, and a score at least of the yellow 
fiends had fallen, when suddenly half a hundred more 
came tumbling in through the bridle port and opposite 
bow from a proa that had crept up unperceived from 
the landward, and the tide that had all been in our fa- 
vor suddenly turned. 

All at once I saw the captain slip and come down on 
| his knee on the deck, when I heard the report of a pis- 
tol and then found myself engaged with Malay Saul, 
whose bright tulwar was fast proving too much for 
me. An instant later and De Russy was beside me, 
and with one sweep of his powerful arm laid my dirty, 
turbanned opponent low. How the dear fellow escaped 
I did not know until afterwards; his wife saw him 
fall, and rushing forward, fired the shot that saved 
his life. 

How long the conflict raged, I’m sure I cannot tell. 
Foot by foot, and inch by inch we were borne back. 
until the skipper thundered out, “Back to the gun, 
lads, for your lives!’ I had already considered our 
fate sealed, and more than once had thought of a cer- 
tain black-eyed Emma, who I was certain would never 
| see her lover again. But back we went, all together, 

a movement that must have puzzled our foes, for they 
hung for an instant, and then as they dashed aft, the 
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ours that chanced to be here waiting lading, and pro- 
ceeded on my voyage, leaving De Russy to fit ship and 
return home. The corvette, by the way, raided the 
shore a few days later in the vicinity of our disaster, 
and burned three villages and fourteen proas, besides 
capturing a score and a half of pirates that were tried 
and hanged before I left. 

After an extended stay in Valparaiso, I passed up to 
Panama, and reached New York in due time; anda few 
weeks later a Cunarder bore me to Liverpool, where in 
November, 1861, as we entered the docks, I saw in one 
of the basins the Zmma A., jaunty in a bright coat of 
paint and new spars, apparently none the worse for 
Malacca reefs; and on the wharf, another Emma A., 
with black eyes and rosy lips and cheeks, and honest 
Joe and pretty Kate De Russy waiting to—but I’m in 
a hurry. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


IMPERILLED BY A GHAZI. 
By the Author of “My Indian Garden at Punkah,” 
e 


When the British troops were marching, three years 
ago, on the city of Candahar, the capital of Southern 
Afghanistan, I found myself one day in the camp of 
Gen. Sir Michael Biddulph, at a desolate spot called 
Mel Mundi. 

Gen. Sir Donald Stewart wap advancing upon Canda- 
har by a route at right angles to Sir Michael’s line of 
march, and was on the day in question about sixteen 
miles off, and as despatches were being sent to him 
from Mel Mundi, I rode with the escort. The des- 
patches were urgent, so we rode at a gallop. 
| A furious dust-storm came on when we were about 
half-way, and very soon we found ourselves riding in 
utter darkness. For the wind was blowing over a loose 
sandy plain to the north of us, and carried along such 
a volume of sand that not one of us could see another. 

On a sudden, borne down to us by the wind, I heard 
the sound of cannon-firing. It was far away to the 
| right, and I pulled up my horse to listen. One of the 

escort passed and I called out to him to stop, but it is lit- 

tle use shouting against such a furious wind. He did 
not hear me, and in another second was gone, and I 
was alone. To follow my companions was to miss the 
fighting. To go in the direction of the sounds was, at 
any rate, to get nearer our own troops. So I turned 
my horse’s head to the wind, and rode for the scene of 
the engagement, In afew minutes I was out of the 





I now transferred the cargo to the Georgia, a ship of | 


| dust-storm, and found myself on an open sweep of 


ground, gradually sloping up to three low hills. 
Every minute the cannon spoke louder and louder, 


| and then on a sudden I heard the harsh rattling voice 


of musketry. <A fight was evidently going on on the 
other side of the hills. But on my own side I was the 
one solitary figure. My horse was tired, and as I trotted 
up the slope towards the nearest gap, the one on the 
right, it occurred to me that I was not quite so safe as 
my wife might like me to be. Suppose that just as I 
got up to the hill, “the enemy,’ whoever they were, 
were to come fighting their way back between them! 
I should not only be in front of the retreating Afghans, 
but in front too of our own pursuing guns. And for- 
tunately for myself, I turned my horse, and instead of 
trying to pass between the first and second hills, began 
to ride round them so as to pass between the second 
and the third. 

I had gone perhaps a mile or more, when hearing the 
firing more distinctly, I looked back, and there sure 
enough were the Afghans, flying through the very gap 
which I had so nearly ridden into, with our smoking 
guns in hot pursuit. Fearing that the next gap, too, 
might soon be filled in the same way, and I should be 
between two bodies of the enemy, I got my horse into 
a gallop again, and finding the pass unoccupied, rode 
through. 

I was just in time to see a squadron of Lancers gal- 
loping over on a handful of Afghan horsemen who 


were making a last desperate charge. It was a splen- 


| did and exciting scene, for I was near enough to hear 


” 


the ery of Allah-ho” which each Mahommedan uttered 
as he gave the blow, and the curse he gasped out as he 
received the death-wound in return. Ina few minutes 
it was all over. The Lancers were re-forming a quar- 
ter of a mile off, and here and there on the slope be- 
hind them lay scattered the wounded and the dying. 

And who were ‘the enemy’’?—those fearless men 
who rode at the British cavalry so gallantly? They 
were Ghazis—the fanatics of the East. 

Among the hills which I saw before me, stretching 
away to right and left in an apparently interminable 
series, are hidden several ‘Ghazi villages,”’—so called 
because here these terrible men are born and bred and 
take the which bind them to shed Christian 
blood. ‘They are, in fact, the missionaries of murder. 


vows 


Their forefathers for generations have been Ghazis, 
and from childhood they themselves are taught that 
the most glorious ambition of life, and the only certain 
way of going to heaven after death, is to kill, either 
by fair means or by foul, the infidels who do not pray 
to Allah and the prophet Mahomet. 

When they reach manhood, they take the vow that 
pledges them to murder, and from time to time are 
sent forth, with the blessing of the priests of their vil 
lage upon them, to kill and to be killed. Very few 
ever return to the place of their childhood. For it is 
a part of the Mohammedan’s creed that every wound 
received when fighting against the infidel increases the 
reward in paradise, and that to die for the faith in sin- 
gle combat against a number is the surest and shortest 
way to eternal happiness. 

So the Ghazis know no fear, and whenever their 
chance comes they seize it, rushing alone upon num- 
bers without a thought of danger, shouting out their 
thanks to heaven at every wound they receive, and dy 
ing with a cry of triumph on their lips. 

I saw one die myself. It was afew days after the 
fight I have just mentioned. The British troops had 
entered Candahar in triumph, and we were all of us 
scattered about the city, seeing whatever was to be 
seen, enjoying the fruit for which Candahar is famous, 
and making purchases. To all appearances the Afghan 
and the infidel were on the best of terms. It was an 
intensely hot day and just about hoon. Every one and 
everything seemed lazy. The people were all sitting, 
dozing in groups under the shadows of the walls; the 
dogs were asleep under the trees. 

Now in the very centre of the city is a large domed 
“bazaar,” and inside this, partly for shelter from the 
fierce sun, partly because all the best stalls and booths 
were there, a crowd of soldiers and Afghans were 
packed close together. I had just come out from it 
with a friend, and while he was buying something 
which he wanted, I sat down on the mud “‘stoup” out- 
side the shop and was drowsily listening to the hum of 
voices under the great dome. It looked like a gigantic 
beehive, and the deep murmur of the voices sounded 
like a swarm of monstrous bees. 

But as I listened, the sound gradually began to in- 
crease and to deepen, and suddenly it broke out into a 
great roar. The idle, listless crowd began to sway to 
and fro, and then there was a clash of swords and then 
the crack! crack! of revolvers. I saw arms with sa- 
bres uplifted over the heads of the rest, working their 
way from right and left to a central point, and here 
and there a sword-bayonet glittering above the crowd 
as the bearer of it pressed forward in the same di- 
rection. And then all ona sudden there was a cry, 
“Allah ! Allah-ho !” and the crowd seemed to split 
open before it, and down through the ranks of ‘the 
infidels” came staggering a Ghazi,in a long white cam- 
el’s-hair cloak, all splashed with blood, his eyes, like a 
madman’s, set straight before him, as if he saw the 
gates of paradise open and angels holding out their 
hands to him, with his teeth close clenched and in his 
right hand that dagger which those men know how to 
use 80 terribly well. 

As he came along he lunged to right and to left, and 
twice I saw his blow go home, twice I saw his victim 
reel and fall, and twice I heard that ringing cry of tri- 
umph go up from the murderer’s lips, ‘Allah ! Al- 
lah-ho !” Again and again I saw him receive a thrust, 
but his thick, loose cloak shielded him well, and he 
came right on towards me, bearing, apparently a 
charmed life. 

My friend was by my side, but unarmed. I had my 
revolver in my hand and waited. The Ghazi was now 
only a few yards off, but soldiers, thrusting at him 
with their useless sword-bayonets, kept getting be- 
tween him and me. My friend called out to them to 
get out of the way and let me fire, and just as I raised 
my arm, I saw a man on a white horse who had been 
pressing his way through the crowd, rise in his stir- 
rups and bring down his sabre full on the Ghazi’s 
neck. The wretched man threw up his arms and with 
one last cry fell forward on his face—his hands almost 
| touching my feet as he fell— Allah ! Allah-ho !”” 

)) But in his endeavor to be true to his vow he had 
| stabbed seven men, and two of them were already ly- 
ing dead in the shadow of the dome. 
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Fanatics, however, are found not only among | voice so far out in the river, turned to look at him. | called, of late, to the wretched and abject condi- 
the Mohammedans (or Mussulmans, as they are | And they noticed that his hands were up to his | tion of the very poor in London. The subject has 
also called), but also among the Hindoos, the other | throat, and the same instant they saw him slowly 
great religious division of the people of India. | sink, and the water close above him. But as he 
But among the Hindoos fanaticism takes the fell, the cry of the people came across the river to 
form of simple suicide. They are brought up to! the dying man, “Junga-jee.” 


AP 











POEL. B MAADSOR SE. 


IMPERILLED BY A GHAZI. 


worship gods, some of which are pitiless and cruel ; | 
and they think they please them by cutting them- 

selves with knives and torturing themselves in all | 
kinds of horrible ways; so at last, some day, dis- 
tracted perhaps with pain, and glad to be rid of a | 
life that has no pleasures for them, or perhaps it 

may be in a moment of mere fanatical frenzy, 

they kill themselves in honor of some god or god- 

dess who, as they believe, delights in blood. 

Many of these men are mad, but the Hindoos | 
look upon madmen as in a way sacred and holy. | 
They always give the fanatics food when they 
beg, and treat them kindly at all times, thinking 
them to be ina special manner under the care of 
their gods. | 

I met one of these men once. It was a lovely | 
evening. ‘The sun had just set and there was a 
crowd of people, men and women and children, 
moving about on the banks of the Jumna, one of 
the holy rivers of India. A fair was being held, | 
and so they were all dressed in their brightest | 
elothes,—red and green, yellow and blue. | 

‘The rows of stalls were covered with fruit and | 
sweetmeats and toys, and the crowd, constantly 
moving to and fro among them, buying and chat- | 
tering, made a gay and happy scene, while the | 
little groups of musicians, scattered about on the | 
river-bank, filled the air with sounds of merry- 
making. Here sat a party listening, with open 
mouths and frequent laughter, to one of the pro- 
fessional story-tellers so popular in the East; 
there, another watching a conjurer make a man- 
go-tree grow up out of the ground and put out 
leaves and bear fruit. Further on stood a snake- 
charmer, winding his dreadful playthings round 
his neck, while his companion fifed to them on a 
little flute. 

We stopped to watch them all, for it was a scene 
of bright enjoyment, and while we were looking a 
tall, gaunt man, almost naked, with his ribs striped 
with yellow paint tomake himself look like a skel- 
eton, his face all smeared with gray ashes and his 





He never rose again, for the current in the Jum- 
na sweeps swiftly down, and the crocodiles are al- 
ways hungry and always on the watch. 

PuHIL Rosrnson. 
—_————~+oe—__——_ 
For the Companion. 
HAPPY THOUGH UNHEEDED. 


I'm told that I write and sing 
When nobody hears or heeds,— 

Perhaps ‘tis true—but the world’s applause 
Is notamong my needs; 

Does the lark on the edge of the cloud 


Sing for the cow-boy’s pleasure ? 

Or the nightingate tune for aoe penangs churl 
ts full impassioned measure 

Or great Niagara evermore 

Intone its awful rhyme 
Merely to charm the passers-by 

With its psalmody sublime? 

CHARLES MACKAY. 


~~ 
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A ROYAL PHILANTHROPIST. 

The Prince of Wales is redeeming his wild, reck- 
less youth by an active and earnest manhood. 
There are, indeed, few busier men in England 
than is he. He has for some years devoted himself 
with zeal to many good objects and tasks. 

The position of the heir to the English crown is 
a peculiar, and not in all respects an easy or pleas- 
ant, one. He stands before the public in the atti- 
tude of one who is waiting for his parent’s death ; 
whose destined function in life will not begin till 
he becomes an orphan. 

At the age of twenty-one the Prince of Wales 
takes his place as a member—as the highest mem- 
ber in rank—of the House of Lords. Yet that 
very rank forbids him to take an active and fre- 
quent part in the proceedings of the House. It is 
not for him ‘to join or become a leader of either 
political party. It is only on questions outside of 
the region of party warfare that he can properly 
take part. 





side of Westminster Hall. He must aid the sov- 


fact, the present Prince has for more than twenty 





hair hanging down his back in long plaits, came 
striding down through the merry-makers. 

The people made way for him to pass, but he 
never looked on one side or the other till he came 
to a stall where they were selling little images of 
The madman stopped, and taking up one 
of the images touched his forehead with it rever- 
ently, and then he laid it down again slowly, and 
went on, on his way tothe river. As his feet touched 
the water, he cried out to the god of it, “Junga- 
jee,” and in reverent response, as they always do, 
the pious crowd on the bank shouted back to him, 
“Junga-jee.” ‘The water was up to the madman’s 
knees, and again he cried to the water-god, and 
again the crowd roared out, “Junga-jee.” The 
water touched his neck and eyes, and once again 
he shouted to his god, and the crowd, hearing the 


gods. 





created a great deal of discussion and excitement. 
The Prince of Wales quickly shared in this inter- 
est. 

Accompanied by his friend, Lord Carrington, he 
set out quietly to visit and see for himself the 
worst slums of the capital. Of course, the 
wretched people did not know who it was that 
thus passed from tenement to tenement, making 
careful note of their privations and misery. But 
the Prince closely looked into their manner of liv- 
ing, and informed himself of their sore needs. 

This was not all. The subject of providing 
more comfortable and healthy homes came up in 
the House of Lords, where the Marquis of Salis- 
bury moved that a commission be appointed to 
examine the matter, and propose measures of re- 
lief to Parliament. This was a subject on which 
the Prince of Wales could freely exercise his priv- 
ilege as a peer. 

He rose, and in an admirably forcible and sensi- 
ble speech, heartily supported Lord Salisbury’s 
proposal. He further declared that he himself 
would serve upon the commission. He was ac- 
cordingly appointed its chairman. 

But the Prince does not propose to be merely an 
ornamental, do-nothing head of the commission. 
He is hard at work as one of its members, and is 
busy going about and visiting the worst districts 
of London. 

Surely the Prince of Wales, who once was re- 
garded as a hopeless rake, but who has now thus 
devoted himself to works of active and practical 
benevolence, sets an example to princes every- 
where. He has taken a new and high view of the 
duties incumbent on royal personages, who are 
supported in splendor at the expense of the nation. 

He has adopted a course, too, which has con- 
verted popular aversion into respect and affection, 
and which will certainly strengthen his position 
and influence when he ascends the throne. 

——_<+on—_____ 
For the Companion. 


BEHIND THE MIST. 
(/n the Room with George Fuller's Pictures.} 


He sent them forth, these softly-gleaming shapes, 
And said, **Go, ye, and tread enchanted ground; 
With veiling mist pnd paths I will surround, 

And shield you from the careless crowd that gapes 

On what all men can see. Your charm escapes 
Such gaze—by faithful lovers to be found 
Behind this tender veil that wraps you round, 

And all your soft-beguiling gently drapes.” 


And these fair people, whom his hand had made, 
And touched with sudden beauty strange and sweet, 
As the young Morn by the first sun-ray kist, 
Live here, immortally and unafraid, 
While he—Who can pursue his journeying feet?— 
He has gone on, and up, Behind the Mist. 
March, 1884. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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MOB LAW. 





The city of Cincinnati was the scene of a great | 
riot during the closing days of March. The story 
of the origin of the riot, and the narrative of events 
during its progress, have been told at such length 
in the daily newspapers that only an outline 
sketch of the affair need be recorded here. 

Ohio has good laws, but they are not duly exe- 
cuted in Cincinnati. Possibly the turbulent and 
reckless classes are not more numerous in that 
city than they are elsewhere, but they do have 
political influence to an unusual extent. Inas- 
much as the election of judges, the preparation of 
jury lists, and all the machinery of the courts, 
are in the hands of the people, it is not strange 
that many bad men should be in positions where 
they can do evil, or that the administration of 
justice should be alarmingly irregular. 

The greatest trouble has been with juries. The 
lists from which the names of jurymen were 
drawn by lot contained the names of so many bad 
men, that it was a matter of very frequent occur- 
rence that the jury would disagree, or even acquit 
a prisoner, when the proof of guilt was over- 
whelming. 

Last month a man was put on trial for a foul 
and premeditated murder. He confessed his guilt. 
Yet the jury convicted kim of “manslaughter,” 
an inferior crime which carries with it only the 
punishment of imprisonment. The patience of 
the better classes of citizens, who believed that 
laws were made to be executed, was exhausted by 
this travesty of justice. A public meeting was 
called and held to protest against it. 

In the course of that meeting injudicious re- 
marks by certain of the speakers led some one, 
as the assembly was breaking up, to call upon 
the crowd to follow him to the jail, the intention 
being to capture and “lynch” the man who had 


But the Prince of Wales has many duties out- | escaped the full penalty of his crime. 


The attack was made, and resisted. The mob 


ereign in the social Yuties of the throne. As a] gained admittance to the jail, but were fired upon 


by a military company. Some men were killed 


years very largely assumed those duties. The | and others were wounded. A riot offers the wid- 


Queen’s widowhood and mourning have im- | est opportunities to the reckless and lawless, and 
posed many of the “levees,” “drawing-rooms,” and | they were not slow in taking advantage of this 


other royal social obligations upon him. 


self to such formal and necessary tasks. 


benefit of the people. 


and other benevolent institutions. 
an interest in many schemes for the public good. 





Recently, the Prince has done a deed which has 
justly called forth the praises of his mother’s sub- | who were trying to restore order, and more than a 
jects. The attention of the British public has been 


chance. The movement which was originally be- 


Albert Edward, however, has not confined him- | gun by men who were indignant at the impunity 
He has | with which the laws could be violated, was quick- 
taken a deep interest in public institutions, in a | ly in the hands of men who live by violating law. 
great variety of projects for the recreation or the 


From that time on it was a contest between dis- 


He was one of the chief | order and the public authority. It was a horrid 
promoters of the National Musical College. He | conflict. 
has done much to encourage art. He has gone| the riotous mob burned down the Court House, 
about the country opening and visiting hospitals | which was worth a million dollars. 


In the course of two nights anda day 


A large part 


He has taken | of the military force of the State was on duty in 


Cincinnati. More than fifty lives were lost in the 
several encounters between the rioters and those 





hundred other people were wounded. 





But at last the law triumphed, as it always does, 

and the city was left to mourn over the disgrace 
of the whole affair. In a certain sense it is a dis- 
grace to the State and the country of which Cin- 
cinnati is a part. 
For, unless justice had been openly trampled 
upon in Cincinnati, the occasion for the riot would 
not have arisen; and if the voters of that city had 
been more mindful than they were of the welfare 
of the public, and less ready to support bad men 
who had obtained party nominations to office, the 
laws would have been executed. And the voters 
of Cincinnati are not the only or the worst offend- 
ers in this regard. The evil is a common one, and 
while Cincinnati is by no means free from blame, 
she is unfortunate in suffering the sad consequen- 
ces of a system which is prevalent in every large 
city of the country. 

The origin of the riot ought to teach the very 
serious lesson that everything which concerns the 
administration of the criminal and civil law should 
be separate from and independent of party poli- 


tics. There is no room to explain this matter in 


detail; but every one will see that partisanship in 
judges and other court officers cannot increase, 
and may decrease, their impartiality; and that 
men can secure nominations, and consequently 
elections, to places to which they could never as- 
pire on their merits. 

The lesson of the riot itself is the old one: that 
mob law is always disgraceful and dangerous, 
and that when the riotous spirit is aroused in any 
community, it is certain to be controlled by those 
who find in the condition of turbulence their best 
opportunity for plunder and murder. 


—_ 
on 





WEBSTER REFUTING WEBSTER. 


The present tariff agitation calls to mind a curious 
incident in the life of Daniel Webster, who began his 
career in Congress by advocating Free Trade, but be- 
came afterwards the leading champion of the protec- 
tive system. 

About the year 1846, he was invited to a great tariff 
dinner at Philadelphia, which proved to be one of the 
most magnificent banquets ever given in the United 
States. The immense hall of the old Chinese Museum 
was engaged for the occasion, and profusely decorated 
with flags and banners. 

The splendor of the scene was greatly enhanced by 
the circu nstance that the hall had wide galleries ex- 
tending ite whole length, which were filled with ladies, 
all in their brightest attire. 

Of course the interest of the evening centred in the 
speech of the great orator, who was then at the height 
of his renown, and in the full maturity of his powers. 

Young persons of the present day can form no idea 
of the breathless interest with which the vast audience 
listened to the words of Mr. Webster on this occasion. 
No individuals of to-day tower aloft above the com- 
munity as the great men of that day did, such as Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, Preston and others. Nor can 
present readers imagine the intense curiosity of the 


| public next morning to read the speech in the news- 


papers. 

The writer of these lines remembers that morning as 
though it were yesterday. It seemed as if the sun 
stood still till we could get the newspapers. At that 
time no Philadelphia paper had a corps of reporters at 
all competent to make quick work of a two-hours’ 
speech, which requires eight men to report verbatim 
with the requisite despatch for an early issue. The 
consequence was that it was past ten o’clock the next 
morning before the Whig paper appeared. 

There was a saucy little Democratic sheet published 
then, called the Pennsylvanian, edited by the late 
Colonel Forney, which played a nice trick upon an ex- 
pectant public. The editor hunted up Mr. Webster’s 
great speech on the tariff delivered in 1824, which was 
a thorough-going argument for free-trade, in direct op- 
position to the oration of the evening before. Colonel 
Forney struck off a large edition of this speech asa 
supplement to his paper, heading it, in his largest type : 

“*Webster’s Great Speech on the Tariff.” 

The newsboys made the town ring with this cry 
soon after sunrise. Horace Greeley, who had come 
over from New York on purpose to hear the speech, 
and was anxious to get an early copy for publication 
in the New York Tribune, rushed out of his hotel and 
bought several of them. Many thousands of copies 
were sold before the joke was discovered. 

The Democrats were naturally in great good-humor 
to see Mr. Webster thus arrayed against himself. 
The Whigs could not be expected to relish the jest, 
least of all Mr. Greeley, who vented his anger in un- 
measured language. 

Mr. Webster himself, who loved a joke, took it in 
good part, laughed heartily, and said to the friend who 
handed him the paper,— 

“I think Forney has printed a much better speech 
than the one I made last night.” 
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THE BABY-CARRIAGE, 

An English statesman, who visited this country late- 
ly, spent a fortnight in Philadelphia. His hosts took 
him to the State House, where the Declaration was 
signed, and to all points of historic interest, but failed 
to interest him; they planned excursions into the ro- 
mantic mountain scenery of the State, but he looked 
bored; he was féted and entertained, but he carried the 
same jaded air of endurance to ball, reception, dinner. 
One day, his hostess accidentally drove him through 
the district of Kensington, where hundreds of small, 
clean streets are webbed together, lined with small, 
comfortable dwellings. 

“Who live here?’’ he said. 

“The workmen in these great mills,’’ was the reply. 
“Every house has its gas, its heating-furnace and its 
bath-room.” 

Her guest kindled at last into enthusiasm. 

“Only think of it!” he exclaimed, a dozen times 
that day. ‘A city with two hundred thousand private 
bathing establishments!” 

The institutions of the country, its extent, its great 
rivers and mountains, the enormous fortunes of the 


| 








wealthy class, did not interest him. It was the little 
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comfortable house for the workingman, where he could | That depends upon us, who have the honor to inhabit 


be private, respectable, and, above all, clean, that ap- | 
peared to him the supreme triumph of the Republic. 

Last summer, an English member of Parliament, 
with his wife, visited the same quarter. The object 
which attracted most notice from them was the ubiqui- 
tous baby-carriage, in which the child of the laborer 
lay at his ease under a silken canopy, while his mother 
pushed him along. 

«These men at home,” said the Englishman, “would 
live in huts or cellars, worse than a dog’s kennel. But 
here their children ride in miniature chariots. Such a 
sight was never seen in Europe.” 

A large class of Americans go to Europe and find 
keen delight in the art, the old historic associations, 
the fine social graces and order which have grown into 
life during many centuries; and they come home dis- 
gusted with the bareness and vulgarity of their own 
country. They overlook its one unrivalled claim to 
distinction among nations: the chance which it affords 
to the laboring man. Heis almost a serf elsewhere. 
Here he may be a ruler. 

—__—_+@>—__—_—. 
MODES OF SALUTATION, 

A French traveller reports that every race among 
whom he has sojourned has its own mode of saluta- 
tion, not excepting the great Yankee nation He in- 
forms his readers that, however a few polite and | 
Europeanized Americans may salute onc another, the 
characteristic national salutation is ‘‘Hello!”’ 

We fear he is right. The telephone is accused of 
having fastened this stigma upon us; but in truth the 
telephone only adopted a word already familiar to all 
boys and most men. 

The Arabs say on meeting, “A fine morning to you!” 

The Turk says, with dignified gravity, “God grant 
you His blessings!” 

The Persian salutation is familiar to all the world 
from its comic quaintness, ‘‘May your shadow never 
grow less!”’ 

The Egyptian is a practical man. He has to earn his 
taxes by toil undera burning sun, and accordingly when 
he meets his fellow, he asks, ‘“‘How do you sweat?” 

The reader is probably aware that in those low lati- 
tudes all is, well with a laborer as long as he perspires 
freely. 

The good Chinaman loves his dinner. “‘How are you 
digesting?” he kindly inquires, on meeting a friend. 

The Greeks, who are keen men of business, close 
bargainers, ask one another, ‘How are you getting 
on?” 

The national salutation of Naples was formerly, 
“Grow in grace!” At present, in all parts of Italy, 
they use a phrase equivalent to “How are you?” 

The Spaniards say, ‘How are you passing it?” 

The French, “How do you carry yourself?” 

The Germans, ‘‘How does it go?” 

The Dutch, ‘How do you travel?” 

The Swedes, ‘‘How can you?” meaning, “Are you 
in good vigor?” 

‘The Russians, “Be well!” 

The English-speaking races, in addition to the juve- 
nile and telephonic ‘Hello!’ say, ‘How are you?” 
and “How do you do?” 

We also take off the hat, shake hands, embrace, bow 
and kiss, as, in other climes, people rub noses, touch 
foreheads and take off their shoes. 

The American in Italy is surprised to see men em- 
brace and kiss each other, as in Bible lands. 

The Italians in turn look upon our hand-shaking as 
cold and ridiculous, the bobbing up and down of the | 
arm having no meaning whatever in their view. 

The touching of the tips of gloved fingers, if more 
graceful than hand-shaking, must also seem to people 
of the East as professional and expyessionless. 

The bow, as a mark of respect, is a custom used by 
nearly all nations, and one that had its origin in ancient 
times. 

La politesse est a l’esprit 

Ce que la grace estau visage: 

De la bonté du ceur elle est la douce image ; 
Et c’est la bonté qu’on cherit. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN 1984, 
“This is a bad world,” President Dwight of Yale 
used to say to his Senior class; ‘“‘but, gentlemen, it is 
a good world to do good in.” 
We were reminded of the president’s remark on 
reading the calculations of another clergyman, Mr. F, 
B. Lincke, one of Queen Victoria’s chaplains, who has 
been ciphering out the destiny of the English-speaking 
world. After doing a number of hard sums, he comes 
to the conclusion that, one hundred years from now, 
there will be nearly as many people speaking the Eng- 
lish language as there are now inhabitants of the 
earth. 
He figures it up thus: Great Britain and Ireland, 
seventy millions; South Africa, sixteen millions; Aus- 
tralia, forty-eight millions ; Canada sixty-four millions ; 
the United States, eight hundred millions; total, nine 
hundred and ninety-eight millions. 
Having arrived at this enormous result, Mr. Lincke 
enters upon conjectures as to the kind of people those 
thousand millions are likely to be. He has remarked, 
in reading the history of the past, that the dream of 
the philosopher comes true, and he thinks, therefore, 
that what the best men and women are now striving 
for with pen, tongue and hand, will be realized in and 
by that future multitude. 
They will all be in some degree educated. There 
will be no class deaf to the wisdom of the age, blind to 
its art, insensible to its aspiration. There will be no 
estates too large to be a good to the owners, and, as a 
rule, the farmer will be the owner of the acres he tills. 
“Landlordism,” so far as the naked land-is concerned, 
will not exist. The largest class will be farmers, liv- 
ing on their own land, and holding no more of it than 
they can utilize. 
The nations will live in peace through free-trade and 
courts of arbitration, knowing no rivalry apart from 
the generous strife to excel in the arts and the virtues. 
Instead of contending on the field of battle for vulgar 
and odious mastery, the nations will, as Victor Hugo 
has it, give one another rendezvous at International 
Expositions—the “‘true fields of battle” for civilized 


the principal. 


eagerness and ignorance. 


| at something else. 


the English-speaking world at the present time. It de- 
pends much upon the youngest of us who will live in 
the dawn of that greater day, and some of whom will 
be known as all but contemporaries of the thousand 
millions who will speak our language in 1984. 





FAILED AND SUCCEEDED. 
Men admit that no man is equally great in all things. 


Yet they often do not see that a man’s failure in one 
line of work is no reason why he may not succeed in a 
different calling. 


An incident, which occurred some years ago in a 


London linen store, illustrates this blindness. 


A young man, whose bluntness was such that he was 


of no use as salesman, was told that he did not suit and 
must go. 
said,— 


Seeking the head of the house, the youth 
“Don’t turn me away; I’m good for something.” } 
“You are good for nothing as a salesman,” replied 

| 
“Tam sure | can be useful,” continued the youth. | 
“How? Tell me how.” 

“T don’t know, sir; I don’t know.” 

“Nor do I,” said the principal, laughing at the boy’s 


| 
| 


“Don’t put me away,” continued the youth; “try me 
I know I can’t sell, but I can make 
myself useful somehow ; I know I can.” 

Moved by his earnestness, the principal placed him | 
in the counting-room. Immediately his aptitude for 
figures showed itself. In afew years he became the 
head-cashier of the concern. Throughout the country 
he was known as an eminent accountant. 


————_+or>——__—_ 


TACT AND NO TACT, 
A subject destitute of tact had better not converse 
with a monarch. A king or queen is sensitive to con- 
tradiction, and seldom smiles while receiving ‘tit for 
tat.”” The following anecdotes illustrate this fact: 


Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabeth, after hav- 
ing enjoyed her Majesty’s favor for several years, lost 
itin this manner. As he was walkiug inthe garden 
of the palace under the Queen’s window, she asked 
him, in a jocular manner,— 

“What does a man think when he is thinking of 
nothing?” 

The answer wasa very brief one. 
an’s promise,”’ he replied. | 
‘Well done, cousin!’’ said Elizabeth. “Excellent!” | 
Some time after he solicited the honor of a peerage, 
and reminded the Queen that she had promised it to 
him. ‘True,’’ said her Majesty; ‘but that was a 
woman’s promise.” 





“Upon a wom- 


man’s life was the summons which he received to at- 
tend Frederick the Great in his last illness in 1786. 
One day, the King said to this eminent physician, 
“You have, I presume, sir, helped many a man into 
another world?” 

Any ordinary person would doubtless have been 
scared by so momentous an inquiry, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat bitter pill for the doctor; but the dose he 
gave the King in return wasa judicious mixture of 
truth and flattery: 

“Not so many as your Majesty, nor with so much 
honor to myself.” 


mark food for reflection. 
——___-—~<e.——__—_ 


NAMES OF ASPIRATION. 
Many of the odd names which parents formerly gave 
their children may be classed as aspiration names. 
The Puritans were distinguished for religious aspira- 
tions which found such startling modes of utterance as 
the following paragraphs indicate : 


The Puritan ransacked the Bible for appellations of 
the strangest sound, and called his child Habakkuk, 
Epaphroditus, or perhaps Mahershalalhashbaz. He 
delighted on fastening on his offspring a preenomen ex- 
pressing some abstraction familiar in his religious 
phraseology, as Experience, Repentance, or Tribula- 
tion. 

He sometimes invented for his infant’s personal de- 
nomination a lengthy sentence, either admonitory, doc- 
trinal, or otherwise, such as Fight-the-good-fight, 
Search-the-Scriptures, Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord, or even If-Christ-had-not-died-for-you-you-had- 
been-damned. 

This last was the name of the brother of the famous 
Praise-God Barebone. 

The following abstract nouns, most of them appar- 
ently representing parental aspirations, and many hav- 
ing, as it would seem, a religious meaning, occur as 
names in recent registers : 

Admonition, Advice, Affability, Comfort, Deliver- 
ance, Duty, Equality, Faith, Freedom, Grace, Grati- 
tude, Hope, Industry, Innocence, Liberty, Love, Med- 
itation, Mercy, Modesty, Obedience, Patience, Peace, 
Piety, Providence, Prudence, Repentance, Sapience, 
Silence, Sobriety, Temperance, Truth, Unity, Virtue, 
Wisdom and Zeal. 


_————¥+tor 


BUFFON’S VALET. 

Buffon, the great French naturalist, had one consti- 
tutional infirmity, which seriously interfered with his 
studies. He would sleep late into the morning. He 
determined to conquer his bad habit. After trying 
several plans and finding that though they seemed 
effective, they did not overcome his habit, he adopted 
the following: 

The valet who attended him was strictly enjoined to 
rouse him in the morning, and not to desist until he 
had thoroughly awakened and induced him to rise. 
All failed, however. 

To his mortification and chagrin, the naturalist found 


ders by allowing him to sleep. 


with me when I call you! 


away; you command—threaten! It pains me. 


longer.” 
“Have I not told you a thousand times,’ 


able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible class of 


| Compound Oxygen. 


gregation of a thousand persons in the evening, and say 


One of the most distinguished incidents of Zimmer- 


The testy old monarch must have found in the re- | 


himself day after day waking to self-reproach, and the 
sense of time lost and opportunities of study gone by. 
He bitterly accused his servant of neglecting his or- 


“But, monsieur,”’ replied the man, “‘you are so angry 
You abuse and drive me 
I get 
ashamed to persevere, and dare to torment you no 


* exclaimed | 


COMPANION. 


A CLERGYMAN’s REMARKABLE EXPE- 
RIENCE, 


Evidence of the wonderful results which are following | py yrioNs of new 


the use of Compound Oxygen, accumulates with an al- | t 
most bewildering rapidity. There secnis to be no phase 
of bodily suffering, and no type of disease, which this 


subtle agent will not reach, The subjoined communica- 


From a state of physical and nervous prostration, which 
had become alarming, he was restored to such vigorous 
health, that, to use his own language, “I found myself | 
| 
seventy-five or a hundred after sermon, attend an after- | 
noon service often, and preach to a congregation of a 
thousand persons in the evening, and say in truth, at 
the close of my evening service that I was not conscious 
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of the First M. E. Church, Rochester, N. Y., is a clergy- 
man of wide repute, and no one who knows him will for 
a moment question his statement. It is given herewith 
in his own words: 


16 N,. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. ] 
January 11, 1884. 
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Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, post-paid; Four for $1, Stamping Outfit of 10 full-size 
Dear Sirs: Itis nearly four years since I first used perforated Embroidery Patterns, with powder, pad, &c. 


I have often spoken of its effects | 
to others, but have never, [ think, made any statement | 
to you. There are others, doubtless, who would be glad | 
to know of its effects in acase like mine. I was not sick, 
though my strength had been greatly impaired by sick- | 
ness in earlier life. But for fifteen years I had been car- 
rying very heavy burdens and doing very hard work. I | 
found myself gradually losing the power of endurance, 
so that my work left me too much exhausted. I could see 
that my whole nervous system was giving way; that 
there was a manifest lack of vital foree. This was most 
apparent and most alarming when I went to my study, 
There I discovered a lack of the usual quickness of per- 
ception—a lack of power to hold on. My mind was los- 
ing its grip. At the point where I needed most strength, 
I found it suddenly failing me. This alarmed me, though 
I am not aware that my friends had discovered it. Con- 
nected with this case was a lack of that physical vigor 
necessary for good digestion, and a consequent lack of 
nutrition, Sleep was fitful, insufficient, and unrefresh- 
ing. Under these circumstances I began the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. At first Lsawno results. After a time 
I observed my digestion was much improved. More 
restful sleep followed. At the end of three months I 
found myself able to preach Sunday morning, teach a 
Bible class of seventy-five or a hundred after sermon, 
attend an afternoon service often, and preach to a con- 


in truth at the close of my evening service, that I was not 
conscious of any more weariness than when I began in 
the morning. My sleep was as refreshing on Sunday 
night as on any other night of the week. My mind has 
never worked better than during these four years, and 
in no other time of my life could I do as much work, or 
do it with as much ease. 

I do not use the Oxygen now unless I find myself get- 
| ting a little weary. Then a resort to it for two or three 
| weeks puts me in normal condition again, 

This is my experience, and I have much reason to be 
grateful forit. Sincerely, 

CHAS. W. CUSHING, D.D. 

| Many other eminent clergymen bear testimony to the | 
efficacy of Compound Oxygen as a curative agent. It is | 
also unequivocally endorsed by such leading public men 
as Hon. W. D. Kelley, member of Congress from Penna.,; | 
Judge Flanders, of New York City, for many years law | 
partner of Vice-President Wheeler; T. S. Arthur, the 
veteran author and temperance writer, and Wm, Penn 
Nixon, publisher of the Chicago /nter-Ocean, 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila- 
delphia, are the sole dispensers of this remarkable cura- 
tive agent, and will send, without charge, their Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, giving all desired information in 
regard to it, to any one who will write to them. [Ade. 
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pher, as a new idea occurred to him; ‘‘every morning 
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ward you with a douceur. Ten minutes beyond that, | 
and not a sou do you touch!” 

This argument was all-prevailing. From that day 
forth the valet gained money; the master, time; and 
posterity, instruction. 
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men. 
There will, of course, be no such thing as rank or 

caste, but every honest man will stand in all companies 

the equal brother of the rest, whether he be scavenger 

or statesman. 

Are these but the idle thoughts of an optimist? 





AT an auction sale the other day a marine view was 
being knocked down at a handsome figure, when a 
bluff sailor, who had happened to wander in, ex- 
claimed, earnestly, ‘‘My stars! if there aint a vessel 
drifting on the rocks with a strong breeze blowing off 
shore!” The artist took his work home to rearrange 
the wind, | 
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For the Companion. 


THE QUAKEF BLACKSMITH. 


A much-honored Quaker, a broad-shouldered smithy, 
I’ve watched, many years, from my windows and yard; 
And heard his blows ringing to words quaint and pithy, 
But never a grumble, though times might be hard. 


While others are sleeping, his forge-sparks are flying, 
He talks to himself while bis iron grows red, 

And wonders that some folks ar 

O’er dolorous times and the hig! 
No horse is so vicious but he can subdue him, 
His magnetic touches few beasts can resi 
With “Whoa, my good pony!” he'll fearle 
With never a blow from a cudgel or fist. 





e all the time sighing 
1 price of bread. 


st; 
sssly shoe him, 


A faithful assistant through twenty long winters 
Has kept at his post till the nine o’clock bell; 

His dingy old shop, with its sides all in splinters, 
Has long been his mint, though a tumble-down shell. 


His wife, years ago, did the neighborhood sewing, 
Made dresses, trimmed bonnets and caught the stray 





dime | 


Content if the pile in her cash-box was growing; 
For thriftlessness stands, by her creed, among crimes, 


Two sons and a daughter, John, James and Sophia, 
Five years, more or less, have been women and men; 
You'd take either son for a priest or a friar, 

Or book-worm, just out from his attic or den, 


The books they have read, with the contents well-treas- 


The poems they’ve made and the ballads they’ve sung, 
If piled up sogeeore could scarcely be measured, 
Or titles be told by a street-vender’s tongue, 


Of London and Paris and other grand cities, 

They've seen all the wonders and know them by heart, 
And brought home their hist’ries and legends and ditties, 
As well as improvement in manners and art. 


But how will our Quaker dispose of these scholars, 
Just home from Japan and the land of the Nile, 

To get a return for the thousands of dollars 

He’s paid for diplomas, art-culture and style? 


Of preachers and doctors he finds we’ve a plenty, 
Professors have long been a drug in the mart; 

Of lawyers and writers there’s scarce one in twenty 
Who owns a snug cottage, entire or in part. 








Mechanics need vigor and well-hardened musele; 
And farming would starve such effeminate things; 
In bus’ness they'd fall in the turmoil and bustle, 
Poor pigmies, the victims of sharpers and rings. 


And yet they must eat, and, while father has money, 
They'll sit at his table, as worthless as dudes, 

And live, like all drones, on the working bee’s honey, 
Unmindful of all the world’s sorrows and feuds. 


But little Sophia, as trim as a daisy. 

With fair education and good Quaker sense, 
O’er Primro novels has never gone crazy, 
Or uttered one sentence of sham or pretence, 





At home in the sick room, the parlor or kitchen, 
The mother’s best helper in all kinds of work; 

Can bric-a-brac fashion of mosses and lichen, 

Or revel in rugs like the most skilful Turk. 

While many a maiden is sleeping, or dreaming 

Of scores of young hearts she’s intending to break, 
Our maiden is busy in mixing and steaming, 

Or baking nice biscuit and broiling the steak, 

I know a young farmer who does day-time wooing, 
Who hitches bis team to the old Quaker’s post, 
Pretending that one of his horses needs shoeing, 
But flits in and out of the house like a ghost. 

Ilis time is too precious to spend much in courting, 
He owes on his farm half a thousand or more; 
With little for pleasure, and nothing for sporting, 
He'll soon lift the mortgage and pay ev’ry score. 

E. W. LOCKE. 
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For the Companion, 
SELF-CONTROL. 

There is no kind of person so rare as the one 
who is lord of himself. 

We met the other day an amusing illustration 
of this sad truth. 

“The first few days of January,” said a tobac- 
conist, “trade is very dull with me. Ido not sell 
more than half as many cigars and cigarettes as 
usual.” 

“It’s the bad weather, I suppose,” suggested 
the customer, as he lighted his cigar. 

“No,” replied the dealer in the weed, “it is not 
the weather; it is the good resolutions. On New 
Year’s day a great many men ‘swear off,’ and for 
some days a good portion of them keep their res- 
olution; but toward the middle of the month they 
come dropping in, and by the first of February I 
have about as many customers as usual.” 

Probably a few succeed in breaking themselves 
of the habit, but there are always young men 
coming under the yoke, and thus the average of 
smokers is kept up. 

Dealers in intoxicating drinks might tell a sim- 
ilar story, for of all the slaves in the world the 
slaves of appetite are the most numerous, and 
there are few of them who do not occasionally re- 
bel against their tyrant. 

Mary does not look well this morning. 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” 


“Chocolate and plum-cake is the matter. They 


always give me the headache, but I cannot resist | 


them.” 

Similar colloquies may be heard in many homes 
during this party-giving season, though it is not 
every young lady who confesses her weakness so 
frankly. 

“We love to decorate our faults with fine names,” 
says Goethe. 

So we do, and the family doctor sometimes helps 
us out. But the name of the malady was cor- 
rectly given by Mary. 

There are ladies and students who have a daily 
struggle with Giant Coffee, and they suffer many 
a galling defeat. It is a strange thing that the 


more a thing hurts us, the more morbidly we are | 


apt to crave it. We knew a student once who had 
a weak digestion in general, but there was one 


kind of food which invariably gave him horrors of 
This deadly foe was nuts, and, of 


dyspepsia. 
course, he longed for nuts. 
“T dare not,” 
a fruit-store, for fear of being tempted beyond my 
strength. I dream of nuts in the night.” 


said he, “look into the window of 


The enemy occasionally threw him, and he 
writhed in the dust of humiliation. 

And that, after all, is the most bitter penalty of 
yielding to an appetite of which we clearly disap- 
prove; we fall in our own esteem. If we are not 
lord of ourselves, something else is lord of us, and 
that means slavery. If our despot is one so gross 
and so mean as a morbid appetite, we do well to 
| despise and abhor ourselves. Our self-abhorrence 
| is the homage due to virtue, and shows that we 
| have still a chance for freedom. 
| The lesson is this—cultivate the moral power of 
| the will. The time will come when such moral 
| training will receive the attention it deserves, and 


| become a protection to society. 
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ESTATES FOR LIFE. 
| The origin of the present ownership of land, at least 
| in the larger part of Europe, was victory in war. A 
conqueror parcelled out the lands of his enemies among 
his followers. The smallest estate given was for the 
life of the taker. 

When such an estate was given, no words were used 
to indicate that it could be inherited. The grant was 
made to the receiver simply. 

In ancient times the holder of this estate could not 
sell it. It was held that at the moment it left his pos- 
session it became again the property of the giver. At 
the death of the holder it also returned to the giver. 

In later feudal times this rule was changed. A hold- 
er of an estate for life might sell it, and the buyer 
could hold it as long as the seller lived. 


Up to the time when the Catholic religion was driven 
out of England, a holder of a life estate lost it if he 
became a monk, because a monk is a man legally dead. 
An outlaw also lost the right to hold a life estate. 

Every tenant for life has a right to the beneficial use 
of his land. He can sow and reap crops. He can cut 
wood for fuel, or to make repairs. He has no right to 
commit any waste, or to allow the place to go to ruin. 

Timber must not be cut and sold. He has no right 
to dig new gravel pits, but he may use any that are al- 
ready dug. 

A life tenant cannot lease his land to another for a 
longer time than his own life. If he made a lease for 
twenty years, and died ten years later, the lessee could 
not hold it after his death. In England this law has 
been changed. In that country, unless the deed creat- 
ing the life estate forbids, a life tenant can make a val- 
id lease for any length of time under twenty-one years. 

The crops of a tenant for life, who dies before har- 
vest-time, belong to his heirs. What one man sows, 
no other except he and his heirs have any right to reap. 

In our days the estate for life is most common in the 
form of the estate by the curtesy of England and the 
estate of dower. When a wife dies, having had chil- 

dren, her husband has a right to hold, during his life, 
| all lands belonging to her. He is called a tenant by 
the curtesy. This right was given to enable him to 
support his children properly. When a husband dies, 
his wife has a right to one-third of all his lands for her 
life. The rest gocs to his heirs. She is given less, be- 
cause she is not supposed to be under any obligation 
to support her children. 

Holders of estates by curtesy and dower are life ten- 
ants. They have the same rights in the land and are 
under the same obligations as holders of other life es- 
| tates. 

ninnapccecncasieiiitAtaiinianieisciiliia 


A YANKEE TRAVELLER. 

It costs less sometimes to submit to a little mortifica- 
| tion and inconvenience than it does to insist too much 
| upon our rights and dignity. This is especially true 
| where the rights and the dignity are only matters of 

opinion, and those who offend them mean no harm, 
but are only acting according to the custom of their 
country. When we are among Romans, we cannot 
make the Romans do as we do. One traveller who 
| ignored local customs got more than his hands full, 
and made more mortification and inconvenience than 
he saved. 


I have already alluded in these letters, writes W. A. 
Croffut from Lucerne, Switzerland, to the rather nu- 
merous Americans who insist on reconstructing the 
customs of Europe as they goalong. One of these got 
out of the ’bus last evening as it came from the depot. 
His wife and three barely grown-up girls remained in 
the vehicle. He was nota pugnacious-looking man, 
but had the appearance of a respectable, and perhaps 
»ious, manufacturer of brass buttons or pins in some 
| Rew England town. He was conspicuous ina linen 
duster and a white hat; his small but kindly eyes radi- 
ated wrinkles, and time and worry had joined teams 
and succeeded in ploughing a parenthesis around his 
mouth. 

“Are you the landlord?” he asked of the man at the 
door. 

“Yes, Iam the manager.” 

“Wal, see here! what do you charge us five for 
board for three days? After that we’re goin’ to Zu- 
rich.” 


“It depends on the room, sir. Second floor, thirty- 
six francs a day for three rooms; third floor, thirty 
francs per day; fourth floor, twenty-four francs—and 
there is a lift, sir, and’”—— 

“Give us some fust-rate rooms,—money aint much 
object to me,—fust-rate room.” 

“Our table d’héte is five francs, sir: or, if you pre- 
fer it, you can take your meals & la carte.” 
| “By the card—yes, sir, that’s how we'll take our 
meals—hang your table doty! I don’t eat with all 
sorts of folks.” 

“Very well, sir. Porter, carry in the baggage.” 

“One moment, if you please. I don’t want no mis- 
understandin’. I won’t pay any porter nor any cham- 
bermaid a cent—not a red cent.” 

“To pay them something is customary, but it is as 
you feel, sir. It is not necessary. Porter, carry in 
the gentleman’s”—— 

“Hold on! And I don’t pay for candles. 
small business.” 

“If you have candles in your trunk, sir, you will not 
need any new ones, and then they will not, of course, 

be charged in your bill.” 
| “T aint a taller candle, and so I aint got any candles 

in my trunk. I want candles the same as gas, and I 

aint a-going to pay for ’em.” 

“And, Jonah!” said the buxom mother of the fami- 
| ly, coming to the door of the ’bus and addressing her 
refractory lord, ‘don’t forget the soap and the ice.” 

“We pay nothing for soap and ice!” chimed in the 
second daughter, an intelligent-looking girl in a blue 
silk garment, edging to the side of her mother with a 
parasol and hand-bag. 

“You keep still!’ said the paternal remonstrant, 
turning on them suddenly and piping in a shrill voice. 
“T can manage this fellar! I pay for no soap, nor can- 
dies, nor ice, nor porters. I’ve been swindled enough 
in this country. I’ve been robbed everywhere. If you 
wouldn’t paint your matches and fresco your tooth- 
picks quite so much, you could afford to make out 
square and honest bills!” 

This disparaging allusion to the habit of staining all 
the matches red and all the toothpicks green, which 
prevails universally throughout Europe, was the arrow 
which pierced our manager's soul. 

“Very well,” he said, quietly ; “you can merely pay 
for your ride here from the station—five francs—if you 
please.’ 

“Put it in the bill!’ said the surprised reformer. 
“I'll pay when we go away. I’m good for it! Come 


It’s too 





“T have no bill against you,” replied the manager; | 


“and as you are going away now, | 
item.” | 
“Goin’? Away? Now? Whaddo you mean? | 


Didn’t I tell you to give us three rooms?” 

“You did, sir. But I regret to say that they have 

since been taken.” } 
“Taken? Aint you ben standin’ here every min- | 

ute?” 

The porter confirmed the manager, and said there 

was not a room left in the house. 

“‘Didn’t you just say you had rooms on every floor?” 

“The fact is, sir,”’ said the manager, “‘we like Amer- 

icans generally, but you do not seem to be just the 

sort of people we want. You had better try else- 

where.” 

The American reformer looked chagrined. So did | 

“Mariar,” standing on the pavement, and the oldest 

girl on the steps. ‘All right!’’ he said, bravely, add- | 

ing rather inconsequently, “I aint going to pay for 

nothing I don’t have. How much do I owe you, 

cap’n?” 

**Five francs for the ride from the station with your 

trunks.” 

“And five more to carry us to the Schweiserhof, I 

reckon.” 

“Yes, unless you will walk.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN A HORSE-CAR, 


I wondered what power possessed the place, 
As I took my seat in the motley crowd, 
And glancing swiftly from face to face 
Of the poor and mean and the rich and proud,— 


And all the stages betwixt the two 
That daily travel the iron track; 

I stopped at a young face fresh as dew, 
Framed in white with a hood of black. 


*Twas a little Sister of Charity,— 

Oh, young and slender, oh, sweet and calm; 
Like a pensive moonbeam pale was she, 

With her fair hands folded palm to palm, 


And a delicate beauty of high repose, 
A sacred peace, as if far withdrawn 

From the hard world’s din, like a cloistered rose, 
She blossomed pure as the breath of dawn. 


I marvelled much how a girl like this, 
In her Maytime splendor, could turn away 
From the brimming cup of her youth’s bright bliss, 
To succor the sorrowful day by day. 
And yet when I looked at her once more, 
With her lofty aspect of tempered cheer, 
All the joys of the earth seemed vain and poor 
To the lovely record written here. 


And I felt how true it is, how sure 





That every good deed adds a light 
To the human face, not there before, | 

While every ill thing leaves its blight. 
It does not follow that women and men 

Must live in a cloister to work for God: 
There's enough to do, to the dullest ken, 

In the great world’s paths spread wide abroad, 
And the good or ill of the life we lead 

Is sculptured clear on the countenance; 
Be it love and goodness, or sin and greed, 

Who runs may read at a single glance. 

CELIA THAXTER. 
a 
FRIGHTENED. 

A good story is told in a late number of Arthur’s 
Home Magazine. One cold, cloudy day in December, 
when the now great and prosperous State of Illinois 
was but thinly peopled, a young colporteur was jour- 
neying westward on horseback, to his allotted field of 
labor. He was crossing an arm of the Grand Prairie, 
which lies east of the Kaskaskia River, and for hours 
he had seen no human habitation. Night was coming 
on, and both he and his horse were tired and hungry. 


no conjecture how far he might be from the settlement 
he had hoped to reach that night. He was looking 
around, bewildered and anxious, when he saw an “‘un- 
couth specimen of humanity,” also on horseback, com- 
ing in a diagonal direction across the prairie towards 
him. 


This strange being’s dress and equipment at once pro- 
claimed him, so thought our alarmed young missionary, 
to be arobber. His head was covered with the skin of 
a prairie-wolf, the tail hanging behind, and he wore a 
hunting-shirt of dressed deer-skin, with the cape and 
side strips curiously notched and fringed. Over it 
hung a powder-horn and bullet-pouch; and around the 
wearer's body wasa belt, in which was thrust a formid- 
able knife; while a long rifle lay carelessly across his 
shoulder. 

The young man’s first impulse was to urge his horse 
to flight; but a second thought convinced him of the 
hopelessness of any attempt to escape, and he sub- 
mitted to his fate, with a gleam of hope that the des- 
perado might spare his life. The salutation that struck 
on his ears, in a harsh, guttural voice, only served to 
increase his alarm, however. 

“Hallo, stranger!” came from the supposed robber, 
“what are you about there? Where are you riding?” 

When told, he said, in a voice by no means mild, 
“You can’t get there to-night. Besides, the old ford is 
washed away, and you can’t find the new one. Follow 
me—/J can fir you.’ 

How he could fix him, the young missionary did not 
know, but as there was no alternative, he followed 
him. Being himself a small man, of slender make, and 
having no weapons but spiritual ones, any resistance 
would have been hopeless. @€ was somewhat reas- 
sured, however, and breathed more freely, when they 
came in sight of a single cabin, near which was a sta- 
ble, and a corn-field of a few acres. Riding up to the 
cabin, the man said,— 

“Light, stranger, and take your saddle-bags—I’ll fix 
your horse.” 

Taking his saddle-bags on his arm, the captured 
missionary entered the cabin, where he found a woman 
and three children. On the woman’s head was a coarse 
cotton “sun-bonnet,”” which nearly hid her face from 
observation. Her only salutation, as she reached for- 
ward a stool, was, “Take a seat by the fire, stranger.” 

He sat down, and soon the supposed freebooter came 
in and put some dry hickory logs on the fire, and the 
woman began to prepare a homely meal. Both were 
strangely silent, and the despondent captive sat cogita- 
ting in the corner, wondering whether feminine hu- 
manity would offer him a morsel there, when he was 
startled by the invitation, “Sit by and take a bite.” 

If surprise and gratitude were the first emotions, 
amazement followed, when the supposed robber im- 
plored the blessing of God in a sonorous voice, closing 
with an expressive Amen. 

After all, he was only a local Methodist preacher, as 
the young missionary now found out; and the very 
first one, indeed, who preached the gospel in that re- 
gion. The next morning he piloted his guest to the 
new fording-place across the river, and at parting said, 
with a hearty grasp of the hand,— 

““Now, stranger, you know where my cabin is—don’t 
pass without giving me a call, and stay long enough to 
give the people a preach.” 
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A STORY OF LINCOLN. 

A considerate mind, a ready hand, and atender hear 
are the foundations of a blessed memory. ‘Those 
who never die” are the thoughtful and the helpful. A 
writer in the Morning Star relates an anecdote of 
Abraham Lincoln, which reveals the reason why the 
memory of that good man is revered by thousands: 


A stair-carpenter happened to see a picture of the 
martyred President. Instantly the tones of his voice 





softened, his eyes grew moist with tears, 





| on, Mariar!”’ 


expression of his face changed. 


He had followed a “blind trail,”? and could now form | 


Then he told us his “story of Lincoln.” He had 


I mention this oné | been shot through the Jungs when on picket in ’63, and 
| was in the hospital at Fortress Monroe. 


For weeks he had been lying there, till he had grown 
dreadfully homesick, and felt as if the only thing that 
could cure him was to get home to Maryland. 

One morning Lincoln visited the hospital, and as he 
was passing around, pausing before each cot to speak 
a word of cheer to each wounded soldier, this one 
made up his mind that if he gave him a.chance, he 
would venture to make known his wants. 

At last his turn came. 
ae seem very comfortable, my friend,’’ Lincoln 
said. 

“Not so comfortable as I should be if I could get 
home to Maryland,” was his reply. 

“What is your name?” 

“S$. Stover, Co. H, 2nd Maryland Volunteers,” was 
promptly answered, and Lincoln passed on. 

In just three days came an order from the President 
to transfer Private Stover, Co. H, 2nd Md. Vols., by 
water to the hospital at Annapolis. 

“IT was surprised myself,” he said; “for I had 
watched him as long as he was in sight, and when I 
saw him go through the door without writing down 
my name and company, I gave up all hope of seeing 
my Maryland again. 

**And it has always been a mystery to me that a man 
with so many cares and so much to think of should 
keep in mind the name, regiment and company of a 
private soldier.” 

As he turned away to conceal the tears he could not 
keep back, it was plain how large a place the thought- 
ful kindness of that great man had won in the heart of 
the poor, homesick, wounded soldier. 

Considering how full his life was of such acts, might 
not the words applied by a former generation to Wash- 
ington be suitably appropriated by this to Lincoln also, 
“First in the hearts of his countrymen’’? 
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A DROLL YANKEE. 

Dick S—— was a droll old Yankee who, though he 
could neither read nor write, used to amuse the people 
of Hillsboro’, N.H., by his wit and quickness of repar- 
tee. A writer in Ballou’s Monthly tells two anecdotes 
of the shrewd fellow: 


One autumnal evening, when the village store chanced 
to be well-iilled with purchasers, the proprietor caught 
a glimpse of ‘‘Uncle Dick,” as he was familiarly called, 
slowly approaching. 

He was well aware that it was a hard matter to make 
the old man the victim of a practical joke, and had 
never tried his skill in that direction. 

But on this occasion he felt so strongly tempted ‘to 
measure swords with him, that after the ancient cod- 
ger had taken a comfortable seat by the stove, he 
passed him a maritime journal of recent date, saying,— 

“Good-evening, good-evening, Uncle Dick; perhaps 


| you'd like to read the latest news?” 


The old man took the open sheet, and holding it up- 
side down, gazed intently at the small cuts of sailing 
vessels with which the paper was profusely illustrated. 

Every one present knew that he was unable to read 
a word, and when the bustling merchant asked, ‘Well, 
well, Richard, what’s the news?” they expected the 
old man would be nonplussed. 

Quick as a flash, however, in his whining, drawling 
tone, he replied, while a twinkle lit up the eye that 
peered round the corner of the paper,— 

“There’s been a terrible storm at sea, and all the 
ships are bottom-side up!” 

At one time when Daniel Webster was making po- 
litical speeches in his native State, the Hon. Joseph 
Healey, of Washington, N. H., met him at Hillsboro’, 
and was taking him to Claremont. 

In passing through the lower village, Mr. Healey 
spied “Uncle Dick”’ on ahead, driving a sorry-looking 
ox-team loaded with apple-pumice. 

“There, Mr. Webster, is one of the local geniuses of 
New Hampshire. No one was ever known to get the 
better of him at repartee.” 

“T’ll draw him out,” said the distinguished states- 
man. 

Accordingly, when they had overtaken the slow- 
moving teamster, Mr. Healey, who was somewhat ac- 
quainted with him, exchanged greetings, and re- 
marked,— 

“Uncle Dick, allow me to introduce 
Webster, the famous expounder.” 

The old man raised his battered hat, and Mr. Web- 
ster cordially reached down, and shaking hands, en- 
gaged him in a desultory conversation, finally inquir- 
ing,— 

“My friend, wMat do you propose doing with that 
apple-pumice?” 

“Wal,” whined Uncle Dick,with a longer draw] than 
usual, and scratching his head, “I’m goin’ to keep 1t to 
feed the Whigs on.” 

Mr. Webster’s solemn visage relaxed, and he threw 
the old rascal a bright dollar as his companion whipped 
up. 


you to Daniel 
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THE FIRST STORM. 

One who goes to sea to rest should go in the spirit of 
Margery Deane, who, in her ‘‘European Breezes,” tells 
of the cheery way in which she met the first storm 
and the comfort she plucked from the rough experi- 
ence: 


It had grown dark, and so rough that dinner did not 
accord with my feelings, and I left the table and went 
to bed. Almost for the first time in my grown-up life 
1 felt a freedom from any care or responsibility; and I 
soon fell asleep. 

I awoke about one o’clock, and found it difficult to 
keep my berth, while every article in the cabin was 
flying about like mad; my ulster, on the opposite wall, 
every other second stood at right angles with it; the 
noise was something terrific. 

I sat up and looked about me, and for a moment 
wished I had never undertaken a sea-voyage, if it were 
of this sort. I struggled with sea-sickness for a half- 
hour, and went to sleep again. 

was awakened in the morning by the stewardess, 
who, in the most sympathetic of voices, asked, ““My 
poor child, how are you?” 

“Why, I am all right,” I said, starting up, a wonder 
flitting across my mind as to which part of the ship 
pretended to be in the water the greater part of the 
time. 

“Tam glad if somebody is all right. I have been 
thrown down and have hurt myself; one lady faints 
away every five minutes; ererybody is sick. Oh, it is 
fearful to have such a dreadful storm as this the first 
night out!” 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed: “and is it still storming? 
I thought it was the usual order of things at sea, and 
would be so all the way over.” 

She laughed at me, poor thing! as she went back to 
her fainting lady and groaning patients, and I went to 
sleep; and, except to wake to eat, I slept through three 
days of that gale, and was, when it cleared, thorough- 
ly rested for the first time in my remembrance. 

I cite this incident in my experience to prove to oth- 
ers, as it proved to me, that there is nothing like a sea- 
voyage to give one bodily and mental rest. For years 
I had sought perfect repose for purpose of recupera- 
tion, and I had never found it. I do not believe that 
an active mind and body can find it elsewhere. I 
would send every tired person to sea,—and most of us 
who are ill are only tired,—where there are no mails, 
telephones, telegraphs, or morning calls, and where 
resignation and idleness are thrust upon us 
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ON arriving at Calais on her way to make the grand 
tour an English lady was surprised and somewhat in- 
dignant at being termed, for the first time in her life, 
“a foreigner.” ‘You mistake, madame,” said she to 
the libeller, with some pique’; “it is you who are for- 
eigners. We are English.” 








| Iv is not every woman who can travel all over the 


and the whole | country on a dollar; but the woman whose picture is 


on that coin manages to do it. 


APRIL 24, 1884. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S REQUEST. 
Dear Rain, without your help, I know, 
The trees and flowers could not grow; 
My roses all would fade and die, 
If you staid up behind the sky. 
But lonely little girls, like me, 
Don’t like to stay indoors, you see, 
\ll through the long and lonesome day,— 
I’m tired of books, I’m tired of play. 
I’m tired of listening to the sound 
Of pattering drops upon the ground, 
And watching through the misty pane, 
The clouded skies, O dreary Rain! 
And so I wish you’d tell me why, 
Just to please me, you couldn’t try 
To let the bright Sun shine all day, 
And in the night, when he’s away, 
And all the world is dark and still, 
And I'm asleep—then, if you will, 
Come down, and make my flowers 
grow, 
Dear Rain, and I will love you so. 


M. J. 
—__$$+@>——_—__—— 
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For the Companion. 


THE PINAFORE PARTY. 


Susie was a merry little witch. 
In doors and out of doors, in sea- 
son and out of season, she made 
a good time for herself wherever 
she was. 

Rainy days she rummaged the 
garret, made candy in the kitchen, 
“turned round swift” in the parlor, 
and made shawl-houses wherein 
to discipline her dolls and the cat. 

Pleasant days she dug cellars 
in the yards, swung on the barn- 
door, fed the chickens, climbed 
walls and pushed through berry- 
bushes after berries. 

Such little girls have to wear 
stout gingham aprons with long 
sleeves, or else their dress would 
be torn and soiled much too quick 
for their mammas’ patience. Susie 
wore hers with a very good grace, 
until she began to go to Miss 
Turner’s school. 

“T read and I spelled, mamma,” 
she said, when she came home, 
“and I did a sum, but, O mam- 
ma! the other girls all wear pina- 
fores, and I don’t want to wear my 
checked aprons any more!” 

Her mamma smiled thoughtful- 
ly. She, too, thought pinafores 
were pretty, but how long would 
they look nice on her merry, romp- 
ing little girl? 

“White pinafores,” urged Susie, 
“and with trimming on them. May 
I have some, mamma ?” 

“Do you climb Miss Turner’s 
apple trees at recess?” asked her 
mother. 

“JT did to-day,” confessed Susie ; 
“put she came out and said I 
mustn’t any more.” 

“Do you make dirt-pies in her 
yard ?” 

“No’m; we have to keep our 
hands clean.” 

“Do you swing on her gate ?” 

“Oh no, indeed! That’s against 
the rule.” 

“Then I will think about the pin- 
afores,” said mamma, encourag- 
ingly. She was even then making 
anew school dress for Susie of a 
pretty plaid, and with the pinafores 
in mind she puffed and trimmed the 
sleeves more elaborately than usual. 

The next day, when Susie came home from 
school, her mother saw that her checked apron 
was as clean as when she started in the morning, 
and she said,— 

“You shall have some pinafores, Susie, to wear 
while you are at Miss Turner’s, and when you 
come home, you can put on your gingham aprons 
to play in.” 

“Qh, goody! goody !” exclaimed Susie. “White 
ones, mamma, with trimming!” 

“But where can I get a pattern?” asked mam- 
ma. ‘All the mothers I know well enough to 
borrow of either have only boys, or else baby girls 
too little for pinafores. You will have to catch 
one of your schoolmates and hold her for me, 
while I copy her pinafore !” 

“T will! I will!” laughed Susie. “I will catch 
Kitty Dean. Or, no, mamma! let me bring home 
five or six girls to play with me, and you can 
choose the prettiest pinafore.” 

“Very well,” said mamma. “We will make a 
little pinafore party of it, and I will go right over 
to the store for twelve yards of cross-bar muslin.” 


Susie was very merry over the plan, and the 
day following she came home bringing five won- 
dering little girls with her. 

“The reason I’m late,” she said, “is because I 
had to go around to all their houses to ask their 
mothers if they could come. Some of the girls 
wanted to put on their best dresses, but I said they 
couldn’t come if they didn’t keep on their pina- 
fores.” 

Well, it was a pretty sight! Kitty Dean, with 
her golden hair, blue dress and ruffled pinafore ; 
Maggie Smith, with her black hair, red dress and 
pinafore with pockets; Bell Coit in plaid, with a 
scalloped pinafore; her cousin Sadie with a yoked 
one, and little shy Bessie Brown, whose pinafore 
had only three buttons. 

“They’re every one different, mamma!” ex- 
claimed Susie, triumphantly. 

“Very well,” said mamma, laughing. “Now 
all you little chicks who want to go out in the 
| barn, and swing in Susie’s swing, must take off 
j your pinafores and put on, each of you, one of Su- 








shaping, and patting, and building ovens, huts, 
mounds and pyramids. 

“T never had such a good time in my life!” said 
Kitty, as she drew back and contemplated the 
chimney she had made for her oven. 

““When the ovens are all done, we must make 
dirt-pies to bake in them,” said Susie. 

“T can roll mine out and cut them round with 
my gold ring,” added Maggie. 

In the house, meantime, Susie’s mother was cut- 
ting and basting as fast as she could. Kitty’s 
showy pinafore had six seams, and was fastened 
in the back with little lappets which were trimmed 
all around and had two button-holes apiece. 
Maggie’s had no lappets, but it gloried in lace and 
pockets. Bell’s was made with four sehms, and 
was whole, so it had to be slipped on over her 
head, while Sadie’s was gathered into a pretty yoke 
in the back and buttoned all the way down. Then 
came Bessie Brown’s neat little pinafore, which 
had but two seams, left open a few inches at the 
bottom, three buttons in the back, and a narrow 
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sie’s gingham aprons to keep your dresses clean. 
I will take care of your pinafores for you, and 
get the pattern of each and every one!” 

In the midst of much laughter and fun the little 
girls changed their aprons, helping each other 
with the buttons. 

“Tl help you,” said Susie to Bessie, who had 
gone behind the rocking-chair to take off her pin- 
afore. 

“Well,” said Bessie, blushing, “but don’t tell 
the other girls there is a patch on the front of my 
dress.” 

“Of course I won’t,” said Susie, “‘and I’m going 
to give you the first swing because I like you.” 

“Now, run away, all of you!” exclaimed mam- 
ma, snapping her scissors, “and when you come 
back I will tell you which pinafore I like best.” 

The children ran merrily out, a little band in 
checked-gingham uniform, and greatly enjoyed 
the swing, the hay-mow, the hens’ nests, and the 


the yard, where the ground was the nicest for dig- 
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cotton trimming which looked as if it never would 
wear out. Susie’s mamma was delighted with its 
simplicity. 

“The other patterns are very nice indeed,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘and I shall make one pinafore 
like each of them, but I shall make siz like Bessie 
Brown’s, because it is so pretty and simple.” 

She then went to the door, and called to the lit- 
tle girls to come. They ran joyously into the 
house, with rosy faces and dirty hands. A good 
washing soon set them all to rights, and then off 
came the aprons, and on went the pinafores again. 

“Now which pattern do you think I like best ?” 
asked the mother, with a smile. 

The little girls laughed and looked at each other. 
Then Kitty Dean said,— 

“JT guess you like Bessie’s best, for my mamma 
does, and she is going to make my new ones that 
way.” 

“They are every one beauties!” said Susie’s 


The little girls langhed again, not becanse they 


ging, and there they all went to work in the dirt, | cared anything about the pinafores, but because 








they felt happy. What they cared for just then 
was the smell of steaming chocolate which came 
from the kitchen. In a few minutes more they 
were seated at the table, and abundantly supplied 
with biscuits and honey, cup-custards and seed- 
cakes, and slices of a great white frosted cake 
which Susie called the “Pinafore Loaf.” 

Just as they were getting up from the feast, Sa- 
die Coit said, suddenly,— 

“Maggie Smith, where’s your gold ring ?” 

Maggie started and looked frightened. 
ring was gone! 
but Sadie said,— 

‘Hum! I believe J can find it.” 

The practical little girl ran out into the yard 
where the mud-cakes were still baking in the 
overs, and there, sure enough, in Maggie’s oven 
she found the ring, still around the last cake that 
went in. Maggie had forgotten to remove it. 

When this little excitement was over, the chil- 
dren said good-by, and went to their homes, well- 
pleased with the “pinafore party.” 

Mary L. B. Brancu. 
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She was just beginning to cry, 





PUZZLES. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 
A word of five 
you can tell; 
*Tis the name of auseful plant. 
A preposition, 4, 5, will spell, 
Guess it quickly; don’t stop to say 
“can't.” 
And now, for the rest, let me tell you 
a tale: 
An Arab,half dead with the 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Was lost in the desert and only could 


letters perchance 


wail,— 
“Oh! that I had something to 3, 4, 
5.” 


At length in passing a lonely well, 
He saw,on the burning sand, 
A leather bag. His joy who can tell, 
As he clasped it in his hand! 
“Now, God be praised!” he said. “I 
believe 
I have got me something to 3, 4, 5.” 
When he found it was gold-dust, he 
sorely did grieve, 
For he thought it was grains of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. LILIAN Payson. 
2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
Change the words, whose defini- 
tions are given in the first column, to 
make those given in the second, by al- 
tering the third and fourth letters. 
1, A raw hide. 1, Plants. 
2, A gentle mur- 2, A thrust. 
mur of a stream. 
3, To mimic. 3, An Trish femi- 
nine name. 


4, Brave. 4, A volume. 

5, An excursion. 5, Exact. 

6, Indebted to. 6, Birds. 

7, To droop. 7, A sweet drink. 

8, To rave. 8, A tool. 

9, To chastise, 9, An insect, 

10, To make 10, Bustle. 
senseless. 

11, Tears. 11, A ceremony. 


Each word consists of four letters. 
The third line of the second column, 
read down, will give the name of a 
popular comedy written by the poet, 
whose name is found by reading the 
fourth line of the second column, 
downward; and who was born on 
April 23, 1564. CyRiL DEANE. 

3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in jackal, but not in fox; 
My second in leopard, but not in ox; 
My third in flamingo, but not in lark; 
My fourth is in sturgeon, but not in 
shark; 
My fifth is in chamois, but not in doe; 
My sixth is in beaver, but not in roe; 
My seventh in puma, but not in bear; 
My eighth is in civet, but not in hare; 
My ninth is in hyrax,but not in mouse; 
My tenth is in partridge, but not in 
grouse; 
My — in red-wing, but not in 
teal; 
My twelfth is in lamprey, but not in eel 
My thirteenth in dugong, but not in 
seal. 

My whole was President years ago, 

hile ae the slavery overthrow 
Was scarcely reckoned ; 
In seventeen hundred ninety-one, 
On an April day was his life begun, 
The twenty-second. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The initials of the words after trans- 
position form the name of a famous 


American, who was born in Ohio, 
April 27th, 1822. 
Transpose words as follows: —a 


small stream, and find a vessel for 
holding liquids; a flight of shot, and 
find pleasing; a passage and find de- 
viation from the right way in steering ; 
a fit of sullenness, and find a basin for 
holy water at the entrance of Roman 
Catholic churches; a river in Eng- 
land, and find a migratory aquatic fowl; to support by 
public teaching, and find the governor of a septs! a 
fish and find a pledge; an instrument used for rubbing 
off small particles of a body, and find the badge of the 
highest order of knighthood in Great Britain; fascina- 
ting, and find ascended; a sceptre, and find the sum. 
mit; a moderate gallop, and find the drink of the gods; 
a stinging insect, and find a Siamese dry measure. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Butterfly. 
2. 


“pons owep<3 
Zgpourseers 
rPomnormars 
Zomayseonn 
szzaonwenrean 


Second line, down—EasTER DAWN. 
Fourth line, down—REDEMPTION. 
3. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 
ABIDE WITH ME; FAST 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
Panes tas BV SBHT ID SB. 


ladders. When they had become somewhat used | mother, heartily, “but I do like Bessie’s a little the Data we, best, death, faith, defame, 
to these, Susie led them to her favorite corner of | best.” 


4. SPelt, stAff, hySsop, NiSan, chicOry, leaVen, 
winE, baRley.—PAssovER. 


5. Easter. 
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ALCOHOL, 


The Al Kool, and originally 
denoted the hair-dye used by ladies on their eyebrows. 


word is from the Arabic 


[nits pure form it was first obtained by distillation 


from wine—hence called “spirit of wine’’—by Arabian 
alchemists, seven or eight hundred years ago. 

It was the hasis of the secret fluids with which the 
alchemists dissolved various substances in their search 
for the 
stone. 


It long continued to be used mainly in the 


elixir of immortality and the philosopher’s 
arts and 
sciences. [t preserves whatever is immersed in it. 


It extracts, and holds in solution, the active prinei- 
amber. 
little 
the 


chloroform and hydrate 


ples of plants, oils, resins, gums, balsams and 


It gives ua the “spirit lamp,” with its great heat, 
Through its 


ether, 


light and no smoke. iwency we have 
wonderful anwsthetics, 
of chloral. 

The common alcohol, produced by distillation, ia the 


same in nature with that which has, from time imme- 


morial, resulted from the fermentation of the juice of 
the grape; byt while the former can give us absolute 
alcohol, the latter ean give us, at the utmost, only 
about twelve per cent. In both cases it is derived from 


the sugar of the plant, or from its starch, the elements 


of starch and sugar being the same. 


Says Shakespeare, “L would as soon trust an Trish- 
man with my aqua vite bottle.” This aqua vite was 
doubtless the first of distilled alcoholic beverages. 
It was obtained from grain (probably berley) about 
1260 A. D)., by the monks of T[reland, the seeret having 


probably come from China through the Moors of 
Spain. 

Whiskey is only a corruption of the Trish words for 
water of life. During the last two hundred years dis 
tilled liquors have been made from almost every vege 
table 


tilled from palm juice 


substance. Arrac (the whiskey of India) is dis- 
and other juices. 

the 
tirat contains one 
The 


contains two of carbon 


Common alcohol is not of its class. 
There The 


carbon and three of hydrogen. 


only one 


are many. portion of 
second (our com- 


of hy- 
The others follow in regular series, each dif 


mon alcohol and five 
drogen. 
fering from the 
one more portion of carbon and two more of hydro- 


gen. 


one immediately preceding by having 


Qu 
BIRDS ON THE FARM, 
THE CHICKADEE. 


I suppose it is true that moat boys, even those who 


live in the country, grow up with very littl knowledge 
of the birds they see. For my part L had nobody to 
tell me their pames, nor any book, such as every boy 


and habits of 


A 


ought to have, describing the appearance: 


those that were to be found in my neighborhood, 


few | knew by sight, as the saying is—the Robin, the 
Crow, the Blue Jay, the “Partridge,” the Quail, and 
among the rest the Chickadee. But when I found now 
and then in some book a reference to the ‘Titmouse, I 
had no idea that that was only my chickadee, the little 


bird | saw in the trees on the side of the path every 


time I went into the woods back of my father’s house 
in the winter season, 

Chere are more than a dozen species of ‘Titmice 
North America, but the common Black 
more widely distributed than any of the others, 


arly all parts of the continent. His coat is 


in 
cap is much 
being 
found inn 
wonderfully thick and warm, and he eats almost 


he 
and ia known to spend the winter as far 


any 
coldest weather without 





so that bears the 





diMeulty, 
north as Alaska. 

make the chickadee a favor- 
his fearlessness of man and his unbounded 
good-humor. As to the first I do not think that any of 
England birds can be compared with him. 
You may stand almost within reaching distance with 


I'wo things which go to 


ite are 


our New 


out disturbing him in the least, and there are stories 


of his perching upon a man’s boot, and even feeding 


from his hand. Such innocence is very engaging in a 


bird of the woods, but, indeed, men have only them. 
selves to blame 
ful. In Massachusetts there is no bird more wary than 
the Blue Jay, but the 


Weat is as fearless as the 


that all our birds are not equally trust- 
same bird in some parts of the 
thickadee is with us. 
Concerning the chickadee’s happy disposition, it is 


his companionship so much sought after by other 
birds, especially by some who are never over-fond of 
each other’s society, such as the Nuthatches, Wood- 
peckers, Creepers and Kinglets. Certainly it is a very | 
neat compliment which these pay him. He never gets 
into an ecstasy, so far as I know, as do many of the | 
singing birds, but such a perennial flow of quiet happi- 
ness as he almost anybody envious. 
For one I have often found his good-humor contagious | 
and thanked him for it. 
Everybody admires the 


has might make 


“Feats of his gymnastic play.” 

He never walks down the perpendicular trunk of a 
tree head first, like his near relative, the Nuthatch, for 
that is hardly graceful, making the bird look too much 
like but what could be prettier 
then his suspending himself from the tip of a branch, 
or his feeding upon a golden-rod while it bends nearly 
to the ground, as he hangs back-downwards, lookin 
for all the world like a boy swinging off a birch? 


an overgrown beetle; 


———-¢ 
FLY ON THE WAGON WHEEL 

Attic wit resembles, in the delicacy with which it 
handles its subjects, one of Meissonier’s cabinet pic- 
American humor, on the other hand, delights 
in broad strokes, such as one sees in a panorama. Yet it 
is effective, for we are not all so trained as to distin- 
guish between humor and caricature. The following 
modern version of “The Fly on the Wagon Wheel” 
is a good specimen of the humor which takes with a 
large class : 


tures. 





About six miles out of Savannah, I came across a | 
farmer who was ready to sit down on a log and angwer 
all questions. 

When I asked him about Sherman’s approach, he 
burst into a loud laugh and slapped his leg, and was so 
tickled that he did not calm down for two minutes. 
“Excuse me, stranger,” he finally said, “but when- 
ever I think how L fooled Gineral Sherman it tickles 
me all over.” 

“Did you fool him?” 

“Wal, I reckon.” 

“How?” 

“Wal, you see, that’s my place up there on the rise. 
When the war broke out, [ was the most cantankerous 
rebel you ever saw. 

*“T determined I'd fight till we licked the Yanks, if it 
took a hundred years. I reckon Gineral Sherman 
heard of it.’”’ 

“Probably he did.” 

And after he took Atlanta he made up his mind to 
gobble me. He knew I’d swore to die before I'd sur- 
render, and he come along down from Atlanta with 
over seventy thousand men to surround me. Mighty 
cute old man, that Gineral Sherman!” 

“Fon.’" 


“Wal, they got here one night about ten o’clock. I 
reckon that nigh on to thirty thousand of them sur- 
rounded my house up thar, and called for me to come 
out and surrender and end the war.” 

“And of course you did?” 

‘And of course | didn’t! That’s whar the fun comes 
in. [ wasn’t home at all, but was down in Varginny 
with Lee. 

“They entered the house and sarched and sarched, 
and went to the barn and called and called, and when 
the old woman finally told ’em I wasn’t home; they 
was the maddest crowd you ever sot eyes on. 

“They had hoofed it all the way from Atlanta to git 
their paws on me, ond _— had their long march for 
nothing. 

“T expect Sherman w ay ready to bust with madness, 
and I reckon he won’t never quite forgive ine. 

“It tickles the old woman wuss than it tickles me, | 





and you’d better come up to the house and hear her 
tell what them seventy thousand Yankees said when 


they got here and found me gone.”—M. Quad. 


a 
STOPPED HIS PAPER, 

This anecdote has been printed before, in point and 

whole 

related in detail as a reminiscence of Mr. Greeley. It 

illustrates one of the traits which gave the great editor 

of the 7'ribune the title of ‘‘philosopher.” 


substance, but we do not remember seeing the 


Passing down Newspaper Row, in New York City, 
one morning, he met one of his readers, who ex- 
claimed, “Mr. Greeley, after the article you published 
this morning, I intend to stop your paper!” 

“Oh no!” said Mr. Greeley, “don’t do that.” 

“Yeas, sir, my mind is made up, and [I shall stop the 
yaper.” The angry subscriber was not to be appeased, 
and they separated. Late in the afternoon the two | 
met again,when Mr. Greeley said,— 

Ir. ‘Thompson, | am very glad you did not carry | 
out your threat this morning.” | 

“What do you mean?” | 

“Why, you said you were going to stop my paper.” | 

“And so I did. [went to the oilice and had your 
paper stopped.” 

“You are surely mistaken. 
there, 








I have just come from 
and the press was running and business boom- 





“Sir,” said Thompson, very pompously, * a meant I 
inte onded to stop my subscription to your pape 

“Oh!” rejoined Greeley; “L thought you were going 
to stop the running of my paper and knock me out of 
business. My friend, let me tell you something. One 
man is just a drop of water in the ocean. You didn’t 
set the machivery of this world in motion, and you 
can’t stop it; and when you are underneath the ground, 
things upon the surface will wag on just the same as 
ever.”’— Yonkers Gazette. 





+> 
A CHEAP CHINESE RESTAURANT. 


If doubts whether the 


enough to encounter * 


any one Chinese are smart 


let 
him read the following description of a Chinese cheap 
restaurant, published in the Detroit Post: 


Melican men” and survive, 


I found on Mulburry Street the cheap Chinese res- 
taurant, kept by the solemn-jovial Oriental whose name 


is Fun Mone. “Chinese dinner, 7 cents,’”? was the sign 

j outside. “I'll eat it if it kills me,” thought I, and 

} went in. “One dinner,” I said. ‘Yip! alle light,” F. 
M. answered. 


He brought me biscuit and butter. 
smelled of the butter. 
was good. 

Ile brought a plate of genuine roast beef, hot and 
reeking. He brought a dish of beans—good beans. He 
brought coffee—prime Java. 

He brought broiled potatoes. 

He brought me a small piece of pie and cheese—I 
hi adn’ t expected thi ul, really. 

“How muchee?” I asked, gracefully falling into the 
Chinese language. 

“KF orty eight cents.” 

“Forty-eight cents! You said seven cents!” 

“That'le for Chinamen. No goodee. Melican man 
no filly uppy! Melican hungly! No muchee for seven 

nt 


I surreptitiously 
It seemed good. I tasted it. It 





colore d to any shade 
FAS 


| Misse +s” 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


ORESSES, Soars SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH- 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article e asily and perfectly | 


32 AND DURABLE COLORS. | 
EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR 1 to 4 LBS. OF GOODS. 
Ask for the DIAMOND DYES,and take no other, 

None can compare with them for Brillianey, Durabili- 
ty, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
merchants, or send us ten cents and any color wanted 
sent —. 27 fone samples and a book of direc- 
tions sent for stamp. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt, 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Artist’s Bl 


‘onze Paint. ack. 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, yok 9s, C handelie rs, 
and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 
the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package at the 
draggists’, or vet aid from 
WELLS & ARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & C03 
Celebrated Corsets. 














“Oh, Mamma! Where did you buy that lovely Parasol ! 
It is too pretty for anything! Will you buy me one?” 
* Well, my dear, 1 bought that where J get ail your and 
my Sainge, at Koch & Son’s, of course. Their assortment 
of Par asols this season is the finest and most exquisite J 
ev = saw,” 








There are no Corsets so well known throughout the 
United States and the Continent of Europe as Thom- 
son’s, The Glove-Fitting is Faultless, Their 


Durability is also a great source of popularity—the G | 
quality particularly, wearing twice as long as ordi- | 
They received the highest award at Paris 
Exposition; World’s Fair, London; Centennial at Phil- 


nary Corsets. 


adelphia, and at American Institute, 1881 and 1882, 

If not found where you are accustomed to purchase, 
send by mail $1.00 for an R H, or $1.50 for G quality, the 
latter being made of heavy Coutil. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of other styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these 
Waists have acquired is wholly owing to the meritorious 
plan of their SNSRE, and the entire satisfaction 
they have give 

THE CUT 4 presents the W — -T made for Ladies 

lisses, boned, and 
pont full bust: the con- 
struction of inside of 
bust, under fulled 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front,so that acor- 
set and perfect bust 
support is provided 
withina waist. In the 
OpenBack Soft Waists, 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 
has been given in 
shaping the parts, = 
} from the large v: 
of sizes, 
be perfectly 
from stock. 





































all ages poe 
titted 


Children’s and Infants’ 
Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 

For Children and meen take chest measure also, 
and state age of child 

Sent by mail to any part of the U. ~ postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price. Mention the C our. ANION 

wy fered go Agent wanted for every City and Town in 
the United States. Address 


287 Devonshire Street, “BOSTON, MASS. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








» Patent Ghirt-Geppertion 
CORSETS, 






*oovlsy 
deprmoyg 





AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER. 





923 Broadway, ino York. 





cents: 
+> 


’ 


for me,” said 
“I don’t want to breathe no strained 


“Don’r put inno muskeeter nettin’ 
Aunt Hannah. 





impossible to speak without enthusiasm. Nothing 
puts him ont of sorts, unless, indeed, it be in the nest 
ing season, vw hen an intrusive cat or squirrel rouses all 
hia wrath 


I think it must be this characteristic which makes 


you can't help. 
“<*Pat HeEwINs,’ 
‘Murphy,’ says he, 
looked 
nayther of us.’ 


says I, 
‘that’s not my name.’ 


‘is it yourself that it is?’ 
And thin we 


air.’ 
THERE aretwo classes of things you should never | 
worry about: the things you can help, and the things 


at eac h other again, and sure enough it ) 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 

Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, and being made In various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies — this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
mail promptly fil led Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
to MADAME GR IS WOLD & CO., 

Or to General Agents: 923 Broadway, N. Y¥.: 
| Madame K. A. GriswoLp, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass., 

J. R PuTNAM., 126 State Street. Chicago, IIL, 


J. B. WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., 
H. F. Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Yes, Madam, we agree with you, and if you had said 

that HEIR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN THOSE 

OF ANY OTHER HOUSE, you - # have stated the 
pal exactly. 

We are the jelling Agents of the ww manufac tur- 
ers of the U.S.,as well as of WM. own & Co., 
| Philadelphia, and repose to LEAD THE M ARKET on 
| PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, and can do it too. 
| SPECIAL THIS WEEK: 

22-INCH SATIN COACHING PARASOL, IMPORTED 
| H ane. E. PARAGON FRAME, $1.79. Regular 
$2.75. 


| Price, $ 
22-INC H. AL L SILK, IN OR CHANGEABLE 
COACHING PARAS IMPORTED HANDLE, 
LK CASE, $2.98. Reg- 








PLA 
G ok 

PARAGON FRAME, IN SI 
ular Price, $4.00. 

All orders promptly ah and GA by Mail or Ex- 
press to any part of the U. 

| See our FASHION cavateay E 
AND SUMMER, 1884, for other goods. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. — 


There, Nellie, what ang 
(i tell you, you have just 


FOR SPRING 








ruined that new dress 
under the arms because 
you did not have « Can- 


field Dress Shiel d. 









THE CANFIELD 


Patent ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft as 
kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped to 
the garment and only seamless shield madé, This is a 
recent American invention, and the sales are already 
double that of any other Dress Protector made in E urope 
or United States. These goods are protected by patents 
and trade marks all over the world. 


Beware of imitations. All genuine goods bear the 
trade-mark shown above. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Price by mail to all parts of the world, 30 cents. 


RIDLEY’S | 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., New York. 
WHEN SHOPPING 


AND ae FORE PURC a SING 
RESPECTFULLY IN ND 
Ot ie ESTABL SIMENT: 











a "WHERE, WE 
AND, 


IVISE A VISIT 
ALTHOU | 





‘oO 
ITS LOCATION MAY IN SOME 
SOMEWHAT OF eS oF wg 
N THE PRIC TI 3A iG" 
POSSIBLE TO BE MADE, WwW ILL REPAY EVEN A 
LONG JOURNEY 


\I 
| OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS, 


| AND, FOR THAT M ey CITY DWELLERS AS 
WELL, WH¢ AKE IT CONVENIENT 





TO_ VISIT OUR H¢ us SE. Ms ‘PERSON, SHOULD 
pe oe ald HAVE AT HAND A COPY OF OUR 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE NOT ONLY AN 
EXCELLENT A ee RELIABLE PUBLICATION ON 





JAILING ro, ne LARGELY _IL- 
‘TRATED), BUT ALSO A COMPLETE PRICE- 

L OF THE E TIRE STOCK OF GOODS CON- 
TAINED IN ou fb. SPARTMENTS, THE PRICE 





IN CH CASE BEING THE SAME As CH eye ay 
AT OU ‘R COU NTERS SAND pe SAME CAREFUI 

ATTENTION IS P ROMISED TO ALL ORDE Rs AS 
tk AND IF, PARTIES WERE PRESENT IN PER- 
SON. 


MILLINERY AND DRESS GOODS, 





FANCY GOODS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, L gore 
SUITS AND WRAPS, ‘DRESS SILKS, WHITE 
GOODS, “ NDERWE AR, HOSIERY, KID Gh OV re 


| PARASOLS, AND EVE 
rE THOUGHT OF ¢ 
ET OR HOUSE ORNAME 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
50 cts. per annum, or 15 cts. single number. 


RYTHING E LSE THAT ¢ 
DED FOR WEAR, ToL: 
TION, 














Send for Specimen Pages in order to judge of the char- 
arter of publication—sent free on application. Mention 
the Companion. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND STREET ; 
| 56, 58, 60 to_70 Allen Street; NEW YORK. 


| 59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, 
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For the Companion. 
PEBBLES. 


“What are the pebbles, old Father Time, 
Thou’rt throwing in the river, 
Thy river that flows without a tide 
‘or ev nd for ever?” 
said Time,—“yes, pebbles they are, 
Empires, kingdoms, thrones, 
Heroes, and poets whose fame was wide 
As the circle of the zones. 
I cast them all in my rolling flood 
That sparkles in the sun; 
A little — in the mighty stream— 
A bubble, and all is done!* 





CHARLES MACKAY. 
+o 





For the Companion. 
AT SCHOOL WITH GARNET WOLSELEY. 
By Nugent Robinson. 


{Lord Wolseley, of whose school-days our corre- 
spondent writes, is the hero of recent British military 
achievement in Afghanistan, in Zululand, and in 





Egypt. He was born plain Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
but he rose by his own merit to the full rank of gen- | 
eral; and after his great victory at ‘lel-el-Kebir, by | 
which the Egyptian rebellion of Arabi Pasha was | 
crushed, rather more than a year ago, he was made a | 
peer, with the style of Baron Wolseley, and fills the 
position of Adjutant General of the British army, 
which is next in the administration of the army after 
that of Field Marshal, the Dake of Cambridge, com- 
manding. } 





In the year of grace one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one, there flourished in the neighbor- 
hood of “dear dirty Dublin,” the capital of the 
Emerald Isle, a scholastic establishment for the 
instruction of jacketed young gentlemen, known 
as Hollymount Academy. 

This a/ma mater in which “England's only gen- 
eral” received his rudimentary education, was 
situated in the then, as now, populous and wealthy 
suburb of Rathmines, on the broad road leading 
toward Rathgar, Rathfarnam and the Dublin 
mountains, called the Mall. 

Hollymount Academy was kept by the rever- 
end Abraham Jones, a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

He, peace be to his ashes, was a handsome, 
florid-faced man with a pompous, if not a Peck- 
sniffian ponderosity ; he spoke slowly, interlard- 
ing his conversation with scraps of Latin, and 
called every boy, ii.cluding Garnet Joseph Wolse- 
ley, “Willie.” 

He possessed a keen eye for jam, and woe to 
the little lad whose luncheon was adorned with 
preserves; for his reverence was pretty sure, 
whilst inquiring after the health of the young gen- 
tleman’s parents, to share after the fashion of the 
lion the reluctant youth’s midday meal. 

The first time I met Wolseley was a day or two 
after my entrance to Hollymount Academy. The 
boys were released for drill, and we rushed pell- 
mell, tearing each other to pieces, to the drill-room. 

In the drill-room stood a grim-looking man 
wrinkled as a dried shrunken apple, with a back 
straight as a knife-blade, a searching eye and a 
voice of thunder. 

This was Color Sergeant Hedley, one of the 
brave Guardsmen who held the farm-house of 
Hougemont on the memorable 18th of June, 1815, 
the day of “king-making Waterloo.” 

Sergeant Hedley, for the modest stipend of five 
shillings a week, was drill-master at Hollymount 
Academy. 

Little did the honest old warrior imagine, as on 
this summer’s day in 1852, he laid his bamboo 
cane pretty freely on the legs of an awkward boy 
who failed signally to keep step on “the double,” 
that he was incontinently drubbing the tuture 
hero of Tel-el-kebir, Baron Wolseley of Cairo. 

After drill one of the boys, Baker Green, now 
eminent at the English bar, offered me a vile de- 
coction of licorice water out of a bottle which had 
been warmed inside his cane-warmed jacket. I 
was about to indulge when Wolseley shouted,— 

“Don’t touch that nasty stuff. Take water. 
There’s nothing like water.” 

The boy was indeed father to the man. Garnet 
Joseph Wolseley to-day is as thorough a believer 
in water as when at school thirty long years ago. 

He is a total abstainer, and as he practises so 
he preaches, urging upon the soldiers of the Brit- 
ish army to avoid intoxicating beverages of every 
description, repeating the words uttered to me in 
the Academy drill-room,— 

“There's nothing like water.” 

“England’s only general” was a soldier from the 
very beginning. About half a mile from our 
school stood the Portobello Barracks. These bar- 
racks were for cavalry and artillery. 

Two or three times a week the regiments or bat- 
teries would pass the school. The moment the 
sound of the trumpet or the tramping of the horses 
gave note of warning, Garnet, even in the middle 
of class, would fly to the window, nor could the 
stern threats of Mr. Power, the head-usher, in- 
duce him to stir until the warriors had marched 
upon their way. 

One of the hardest knocks I received while at 
Hollymount was from Wolseley’s Horace, which 
he flung behind him as he bounded to the window 
to witness the march past of troops stationed at 
Portobello. 

Many atime have Garnet andI prowled through 





these barracks, my companion fascinated with 
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everything, even with the evolutions of the awk- | tree may be better imagined than described. The | those gases, the public are negiectiul or ube obyi- 


ward squad. 

In proximity to the barracks was a field of 
some three acres,-now a fashionable suburban 
square, in which the troops used to exercise. This 
was Wolseley’s favorite resort. 

I resided on Leinster Road, Garnet on Rathgar | 
Road. The “Soldier’s Field,” as he,christened it, | 
was, by a detour of a couple of miles, on our way 
home. I must confess that it possessed but little 
charm for me, the adjoining orchard being more 
“full of color” as far as I was concerned. 

But this muddy, dusty, trampled plain was | 
Wolseley’s Mecca, and so long as a single recruit 
remained on the field, so long did this soldier- | 
lad remain there. 

At the reviews in the Phoenix Park he was a 
devoted attendant, and the head-usher, Mr. Power, 
would slyly remark, when Wolseley failed to cry 
“adsum” on the morning roll being called,— 

“A review in the Phoenix to-day. Oho!” 

At “single stick” Garnet was exceedingly pro- 
ficient, as the knuckles of Moore Smith, now the 
holder of a fine colonial appointment, could on one 
memorable occasion have borne testimony. Wolse- 
ley taught me in private the seven cavalry sabre 
cuts, and my triumph was signal when Sergeant 
Hedley gruffly complimented me on my unlooked- 
for proficiency. 

Garnet was a very neat boy in his habits, and 
singularly methodical for a boy. He had a pecul- 
iar method of strapping his books, and numerous 
were his imitators. 

A Virgil, a Cesar, a Homer, a Greek grammar, 





an algebra and a Euclid at the end of a leathern 
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hush when his reverence _re-appeared was appall- 
ing in its intensity. 
To Garnet Joseph Wolseley I became indebted 


for “straight tips” in regard not only to deadening | 


the pain of the pandy, but to bearing the punish- 
ment with Spartan fortitude. 

“Chew a bullet,” he said, presenting me with 
one as he spoke. I chewed a bullet and became 
the admiration of the school. 

Wolseley bore his punishment like “a little 
man,” and I am quite prepared to think that he 
would have done so minus the bullet or any such 
adventitious aid. He disliked cowards, and was 
an earnest advocate for putting such boys as 
showed the white feather into perpetual Coven- 
try. 

Except on Review days, Garnet was as punct- 
ual as the clock, and half-past nine found him 
passing between the superb holly-bushes to which 
the Academy was indebted for its name. 

His particular chums were Richard Grace, who 
subsequently entered the army and died in India, 
and “Cosy” Brereton, so called from a general 
cosiness of appearance and a worsted muftler worn 
at all seasons, and in all temperatures. 

Wolseley, when studying, kept hard at it, and 
while the rest of us were larking he was silent and 
concentrated. He used to leave us “nowhere” in 
mathematics. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones was exceedingly fond of 
predicting the futures of his pupils. I recollect 
my ecstasy when he gravely informed me that I 
was to be the Lord Chancellor, a forecast up to 
this writing that has proved a dismal failure. 





AT SCHOOL WITH GARNET WOLSELEY. 


strap, and dexterously handled, was a terrible 
weapon, as half-a-dozen of the Nutgrove boys 
once discovered to their cost. 

Nutgrove was an academy kept by Mr. Philip 
Jones, brother of the Reverend Abraham, at a 
picturesque village nestling at the foot of the Dub- 
lin mountains. “Phil” Jones, a remarkably hand- 
some man, was unhappily compelled to use a 
wooden leg, the original limb having been ampu- 
tated consequent upon an accident in the hunting- 
field. 

The Nutgrove boys being boarders, regarded 
the day-scholars at Hollymount with the loftiest 
contempt, and never omitted an opportunity of 
letting us gauge the magnitude of their feelings 
toward us. 

The feud grew fierce and strong. One summer 
day Garnet Wolseley, our champion by the way, 
was met by half-a-dozen Nutgrovians on the Rath- 
gar Road. Six against one means desperation. 

The hero of Tel-el-Kebir placed his back to a 
wall, and swinging his books, held his cowardly 
assailants at bay. 

The following day not a boy in Hollymount 
Academy but was engaged in strapping his books 
a la Wolseley. 

The corporal punishment at Hollymount con- 
sisted of the “pandy.” The instrument of tor- 
ture was a limber cane which was applied to the 
culprit’s outstretched palm with bewildering rapid- 
ity and doleful result. 

The Reverend Abraham Jones ‘‘raised” his own 
pandies through the medium of a willow-tree 
flourishing in a passage-way leading to the pump. 

On Monday mornings his reveremce used to en- 
ter the lower room engaged in carefully preparing 
a newly-cut sally switch, upon which the eyes of 
such of us as had neglected to study our lessons, 
became riveted with fearful fascination. 

It was his habit after he had dexterously pruned 
the pandy,to give it half-a-dozen cuts through the 
air, the swish, swish, bearing dim foreboding and 
dismay. When a boy committed any very seri- 
ous indiscretion Mr. Jones would abruptly quit 
the school-room by the door leading to the gar- 
den. 

The culprit’s feelings as he watched the grim 
pedagogue march in the direction of the willow- 





Of Wolseley, Mr. Jones made a field-marshal. 
Some ten years ago, when Sir Garnet had already 
made his mark, I paid a visit to my old school- 
master. 

Hollymount had been vacated, and he had mi- 
grated to Kingstown, the fashionable watering- 
place of Ireland, where he kept a school with the 
classical title of Rus-in-urbe. 

“Well, Willie,” said Mr. Jones, “did I not fore- 
cast Garnet Wolseley’s future ? He will be a Field 
Marshal yet, sir, though I shall not live to see it.” 

Poor dear old dominie, I wish that he had not 
joined the silent majority until he had s2en his 
pupil created a Lord. 
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For the Companion. 

DEMONS OF THE AIR AND WATER. 
By Prof. R. Ogden Doremus. 
Poisonous Gases in Our Homes, 

The tardy discovery of the properties of gases 
is most remarkable. 

In olden times, when men descended into certain 
caves of the earth, their torches were extinguished 
and they themselves were strangled to death. In 
other caverns the lights caused terrific explosions, 
which too often proved fatal to the intruders, and 
hence there existed a belief that ghosts or hobgob- 
lins inhabited subterranean places, to protect and 
preserve the metal and gems hidden in the earth. 

Three centuries were required for the acquire- 
ment of an accurate knowledge of the physical and 
chemical properties of the gas with which almost 
every school-boy now amuses himself, viz., hydro- 
gen. 

Oxygen, the most distinguished of all the gases, 
eluded the intellectual vigilance of man until with- 
in a few hundred years, though it is the element 
which outweighs all the others in our planet; the 
one which has acted the most distinguished réle not 
only in the drama of life, but even in the earliest 
epochs of our world’s history, before plant or ani- 
mal existences adorned the surface of the globe. 


ous lesson which can be derived from it. 

When carbon is burned we know Uiati two un- 
| wholesome products result,—carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide gases, or carbon dioxide and car- 
| bon monoxide. 
| Every candle, lamp, or gas-jet that burns pro- 
| duces this injurious gas, and abstracts oxygen 
from the air of our rooms. Every large gas-burner 
consumes as much oxygen, and discharges as 
much carbonic acid gas per hour as ten persons of 
average weight would do in breathing. 

When gala nights tempt us to increase the num- 
ber of burning jets, let us therefore remember the 
inevitable result. 

How astonished we should be if our fashiona- 
ble salons were heated during the winter season 
by a hard coal fire in the centre of the room, with 
no device for the removal of the most prominent 
product of combustion, the carbonic acid gas. 
Yet such is our nightly practice when we light our 
gas-jets and lamps; and our places of public re- 
sort, with but few exceptions, afford us the same 
unwholesome pabulum for respiration. 

In the “Black Hole of Calcutta” one hundred 
and forty-six persons were continued ina room of 
eighteen cubical feet. There were two small win 
dows on one side with iron gratings. ‘The unfor- 
tunates were driven into this continued space at eight 
o’clock in the evening. By six o'clock the next 
morning all but three had suffocated, and imost 
of the remainder died soon after of putrid fever. 

They were not only deprived of the oxygen, 

which forms only one-tifth of the volume of the 
| ate, but were forced to inhale the carbonic acid 
and other exhalations from the lungs and skin. 
How gladly we should hail and hasten the in 
troduction of the incandescent electric light in our 
homes, lecture halls and churches ! 





Phe filaments 
of carbon which glow so intensely under the elec- 
tric stimulus are encased in glass, and must he 
shut out from access of air. The (rauspareut 
spheres are thoroughly exhausted, and with the 
greatest care, for the smallest amount of oxy 
would be destructive to them. With these we 
may enjoy light without diminishing the vital air 
of our apartments, and without the introduction 
of any impurity. 

There are two popular prejudices antagonistic to 
the introduction of the electric light; 
its exceeding brillianey. 


seu 


its cost and 
But even God's light is 
too bright to gaze at with unprotected eye, and 
He has so placed it that our organs of vision are 
shaded by our eyebrows and evelushes. 
have a lesson as to the location of our brilliniut 
lights; that they should be above our heads, | 
even the candle flame is painful to read by if on a 
level with eyes. 


Thus we 


If anthracite coal is burnt in a furnace, where 
the supply of air to the surface of the fire is lim 
ited, the carbonic oxide passes up unburned. We 
frequently see the blue flame of this gas on the 
top of the chimneys of great factories, and on the 
top of the smoke-stack of steamboats. 
times this beautiful flame is many feet in length, 
and thus the fuel is not 
tageously. 

A company in New York is manufacturing an 
Argand boiler, where the combustion is complete, 
and neither smoke nor carbonic oxide ave dis- 
charged. The draught is produced by an aspira- 
tor, instead of a long chimney, and a quarter of 
the fuel is thus saved. 

In the future we will probably see factories in 
full blast without smoke issuing from their chim- 
neys; locomotives without smoke-stacks and 
ocean steamers without the miles of black smoke 
which now trace their course across the seas. But 
alas! the house-furnace is not yet constructed to 
secure this complete combustion of fuel. 

The two gases, carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
are injurious when inhaled in certain proportions 
and fatal in larger quantities. 

That animals may recover from a brief inhala- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas, is constantly shown 
to visitors at the Grotto del Cane, near Naples. 
A poor canine victim to human avarice is most 
unwillingly dragged into the cave to breathe the 
gas which incessantly wells up from volcanic 
depths, and after he has succumbed to its over- 
whelming influence, is tossed out to the fresh air, 
to be revived for the next visitors. ‘lhe wretched 
dog is thus forced to die daily, sometimes hourly. 

Between a circle of high mountains in Java is a 
locality strewn with the bones of animals and 
birds, relics of animation lost when the unknow- 
ing creatures ventured into this valley and were 
unable to escape from the baneful influence of this 
poisonous gas. They literally “descended into the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 

No well can be dug, even to a slight depth, 
without accumulating some of this gas, which is 
frequently fatal to the workmen. 

If a pigeon is placed in a jar of carbonic oxide 
gas, it dies almost as speedily as if forced to in- 
hale the vapor of the strongest prussic or hydro- 
eyanic acid. The gas has also proved instantane- 
ously fatal to human life, when breathed in a pure 
state, and when diluted it produces many and ya- 
ried disturbances of the system, such as headache, 
dizziness, nausea, etc. 

We not only generate hundreds of cubic feet of 
the deleterious carbonic acid each night our lamps 


Some- 


consumed most advan 





| and gas-jets are lighted, but during the whole 


It has been, and still is, the high archaagel of the | twenty-four hours while furnaces are active, we 


Almighty, the spirit of spirits, the vital air, the 
oxygen of Priestly, Lavoisier and Scheele. 


generate this gas and its more potent associate, 
| carbonic oxide. We imagine that they are deliv- 


Even now, when we possess a knowledge of | ered by the chimney into the outer air, But in- 
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stead of this they escape through the porous pack- 
ing of clay, plaster or cement used in connecting 
the iron pipes with the furnace. 

Although we congratulate ourselves in the fall 
that the furnace has been re-packed, we should 
reflect that the iron expands when heated, and 


contracts when cooled. Therefore when the first 
bushel of coal is burnt within the furnace, the me- 
tallic part expands, while at the same time the ce- 
ment shrinks. Leaks are thus established during 
the first hour of its use. As the furnace cools, the 
metal contracts; and still more so, if during a 
warm wave of weather, we are obliged to suppress 
its activity, or withdraw its fuel entirely. 

If the hydrogen gas of the toy-balloon will es- 
cape through its india-rubber envelope, so that 
shortly after its purchase it fails to float in the 
air, we can comprehend how carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide gases may pass through the po- 
rous packing, and even through the cast-iron fur- 
nace when red-hot. 

Neither carbonic acid nor carbonic oxide can be 
detected by the sense of smell. ‘This renders them 
the more dangerous, for they insidiously mingle 
with the air m our homes. We introduce them 
through the lungs and skin to the innermost parts 


of our bodies. Here they accomplish their fell 


to put the question; then the professor translates it; 
and then you answer. Do you understand?” 

“Oh yes, I see the point npw,” said Mr. Fellows. 

“Well, then, we’ll begin again. State your full name, 
—now wait.” 

The professor turned to the prisoner. 

“* Mon ami,” he said, “le procureur général demande 
que le temoin ait le bonté de lui dire comment il s’ap- 


sets, and he looked the whole stock over, pretty near- 
ly, and kept me busy for over two hours, and finally 
he settled down on a bill of goods that came to five 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

“T had a bill made out and he read it over, and sai® 
he guessed it was all right, and I asked him where he 
would have the goods delivered, and he said that he 
shouldn’t be ready for them until he had discharged 





pelle.” [My friend, the prosecuting officer asks that 
| the witness will have the goodness to tell him what his 
| name is.] 

“] didn’t ask as much as all that,” said the prosecut- | 
ing attorney. 

** Monsieur le procureur général dit que vraiment i/ 
n'a pas demandé tout cela!” [The prosecuting oifi- 
cer says that he certainly did not say all that.] 

“Professor,” said the prosecuting attorney, a little 

| impatiently, ‘what I want is that you should translate 
the very words I use into French. Don’t enlarge on 
it, but translate to the prisoner every word I say, and 
nothing else.” 

The professor smiled sweetly. 

“Je Vessayerai,” he said: “I will try.” And turn- | 
ing to the prisoner, he said, like a flash of lightning, 
“Monsieur le procureur général me demande avec 
beaucoup de politesse qu’il faut traduire en Frangais 
tous les mots qu’il employe, et rien de plus, absolu- 
ment.” [The prosecuting attorney, with great polite- 
ness, asks me to translate into French every word he 
says, and absolutely nothing else. ] 


| 





| 





purposes. It is not, as physicians might term it, 
by acute poisoning, but chronic poisoning—a slow 
and gradual undermining of the health. 

These gases also pass through the mason-work 
of our chimneys, and through flooring into our 
parlors and sleeping-rooms. Both my assistant 
and myself suffered when we stood or sat behind 
the long table for experiments in the chemical 
lecture-room of the College of the City of New 
York. One of the furnaces was under this local- 
ity. | 

On several occasions we analyzed the air which 
came up through the cracks and crevices in the 
floor, and found both the carbonic acid and car- | 
bonic oxide gases, the latter varying from two to | 
three per cent. | 

As carbonic acid gas is less poisonous than the 
carbonic oxide, it would be more wholesome if 
the combustion of the fuel was perfected. At- 
tempts have been made to accomplish this, by al- 
lowing a small quantity of air to enter through 
aperture in the iron door of the furnace and to 
flow over the surface of the fire. The success is 
but partial. 

Heating by the circulation of hot water, or | 
steam, through pipes, if the furnace is outside of | 
the building warmed, will effectively exorcise 
these evil gases. 

We also commend the open fire-place, where the 
dismembered trees of the forest, or the blackened 
and mummied remains of ancient plant-life, may 
be sacrificed for our comfort and delight. Here 
we witness their transmutation chiefly into the 
“gas carbonum” of Van Helmont, one of the very 
spirits from which they were evolved, by the mys- 
tic power of the Arch Magician, the Sun! 
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For the Companion, 


CONTRAST. 
The blustering March is like Petruchio’s Kate, 
A stormy Vixen, loud and passionate,— 
But Apri/, our sweet Perdita, uprears 
A face half glimpsed “twixt sunshine and soft tears, 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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For the Companion, 


FRANCOIS de ta MIETTE. 


It was a hot, drowsy day in August. The court. 
room windows were all open, and you could hardly 
hear for the rattle outside. It was not easy for the ju- 
rors to keep awake through the trials of thieves and as- 
saulters, and the cases seemed to run into each other, 
so much alike were many of them. In fact, one old 
gentleman in the back row of jurors had been dozing, 
off and on, all the forenoon, with his mouth wide 
open, recovering himself now and then with a start. 

But there was a little stir and a ripple of interest 
when the clerk called for trial: Frangois de la Miette. 

The prisoner was led to the dock. He was a hand- 
some, forcign-looking man, of forty-five or fifty, with 
coal-black hair, a long waxed mustache, black eyes 


and bore the external marks of a gentleman. 


firm of Anson, I 
a worthless cheek. 
“Do you understand English?” asked the judge. 
“1 spik a Lill Englis’, 
*T un'stan’ small Englis 


prisoner. ag 
“lL was told that there might be need of an interpre. 


ter,” 


cer who made the complaint to see that one was pres- 


ent: | suppose he is here.’ 


A small, formal man, with a shining wig, arose, and 


bowed with great suavity. 

“Ll am Vrofessor Ledernier, the interpreter,’ 
said “Shall be the most happy to interpret.” 

“Very well. Proceed,” said the judge. 

So the witnesses all stood up in a row, and held up 
their right hands and were sworn, and then the pro- 
fessor was sworn to interpret faithfully. 

The first witness called was one William Fellows. 
The professor was escorted to the witness-stand and 


he 


stood beside it. 

“Now,” said the prosecuting attorney, “when I ask 
the witness a question, the professor will please turn 
it directly into French; then the witness will answer, 
and then the professor will turn the answer into Eng- 
lish.” 


The professor fixed his small black eyes intently 


upon the witness, 


“Mr. Witness,” said the prosecuting attorney, “state 


your full name.” 


“William Fellows,” said the witness. 


“Wait,” said the prosecuting attorney. ‘Firat, I am | 





, ry | 
but no var’ well,” said the | 


said the prosecuting attorney. “T asked the offi- 


“ C’est bien,” said the prisoner; ‘‘je ne demande rien 
de plus.” [That’s right; I ask nothing more.] 

“Well, we will take a fresh start,” said the prosecut- 
ing attorney, laughing; and looking at the witness, he 
asked again, ‘State your full name.” 

“William Fellows. 

“ Monsieur le procureur général de’’—— 

“Wait!” 

“ Attendez !” [Wait.] 

“Mr. Fellows,” said the prosecuting attorney, ‘will 
you have the kindness to wait, and not answer antil 
the interpreter has translated the question?” 

“Oh yes, I forgot,’ said the witness. “I will try to 
remember after this.” 


cargo and had got most of his return cargo aboard, so 
as to have the fugniture lie on top.” 

“Well, what about the pay for the goods?” 

“He said that he was told that we were a responsi- 
ble house, and that he was going to pay us then, al- 
though the goods couldn’t be delivered for two or three 
days. He said it would be more convenient for him to 
make one errand of it.” 

“And did he pay you?” 

“Well,—the witness laughed,—“‘he drew this check 
for five hundred and twenty-seven dollars on the 
Franklin National Bank. So I took it and gave him a 
receipted bill; of course there was plenty of time to 
see whether the check was good, and to draw the 
money on it before we were to deliver the furniture.” 

“Well, what next?” said the prosecuting attorney. 

The witness smoothed his face with his hand to con- 
ceal a smile. 

“Well, next,” he said, “he went to the door, and 
just as he was going out, he came back and said that 
he would like to look again at one of the chamber sets 
he had bought; and so he looked it over and finally 
decided to leave out the wash-stand; and that took ten 
dollars off the bill.” 

“Did he give you a new check for five hundred and 
seventeen dollars?” 

“No,” said the witness; “he said he would do that 
if I preferred, but I said I would not trouble him, and 
so I kept the check that he had given me, and handed 
him a ten-dollar bill in change. And he went away.” 

“Did you cash the check?” asked the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“You must ask the other witness about that,” seid 
Mr. Fellows. “All I know of my own knowledge is 
what I have told you, and that the goods were never 
delivered.” 





“Please don’t forget again,” said the prosecuting 
attorney. 

** Monsieur le procureur général demande,” said the 
professor, swiftly, to the prisoner, “que le temoin at- 
tende, et qwil ne reponde pas jusqu’a que j'ai traduit 
interrogation; le témoin dit qu’il a oublié tout cela, 
et le procureur général demande avec un peu de sever- 
ité, qu’il n’oublie pas encore.” [‘The prosecuting attor- 
ney asks the witness to wait, and not to answer until I 
shall have translated the question. The witness says 
that he forgot, and the prosecuting officer asks him, 
with a shade of asperity, not to forget again.] 

“State your full name —wait.” 

“ Monsieur le procureur général demande du temoin 
| comment il s’appelle,—et qu’il attende |’ [The prose- 

cuting officer asks what his name is,—and says to him, 
| *Wait!’] 
| The prosecuting attorney laughed and sat do 

“What shall I do, your Honor?” he said. 

“Que faire ?” [What is to be done?] said the inter- 
preter. 

The judge laughed too. 

“IT am afraid you will have to let him go his own 
way,’’ he said. 

The little professor beamed with joy. 

“Monsieur le juge dit,” he said to his fellow-coun- 
tryman, “qu’il faut vous laisser aller.” [The judge 
says that you must be let go.] 

“No, no,”’ said the prosecuting attorney, who guessed 
the interpreter’s mistake. “The judge says I must let 
you go on.” 

“ Monsieur dit que non,’’ said the professor, sadly. 
[He says, ‘*No.’’] 

At this juncture a young lawyer, who had spent two 
years in France and spoke French fluently, stepped up 
to the prosecuting attorney, and in a whisper volun- 
teered his services as an interpreter. His offer was 
received with a welcome. The professor was paid, 
and departed in great wrath. 

The new interpreter, having talked with the prison- 
er a moment or two, was qualified and sworn, and 
things began to go more smoothly, 

“What is your name?” asked the prosecuting attor- 
ney of the witness. 

| Comment vous appelez-vous ?” translated the inter- 
preter. 

“William Fellows.” 

“Guillaume Fellows.” 

“Where do you live?” 

Ou demeurez-vous f” 

“In this city.” 

“ Dans cette ville.” 


| 





And so the examination went on, the prosecuting 
and a face tanned by the weather. He was well dressed | 4ttorney keeping the due balance between question, 
. | interpretation, answer and interpretation, by pointing 
The indictment charged him with defrauding the | bis forefinger at the one who was to speak next,—as if | 


sright & Company by passing on them | they were all playing at some game of question and 
“hts an) 


answer. 
“What is your business?” 
“Tama salesman with Anson, Bright & Company 
furniture-dealers, 97 Wilbury Street, in this city.” 
‘*How long have you been there?” 
“More than ten years.” 


| 


| 
June 21st of this year?” 
“I did. He was in there on that day buying goods.’ 


“Could the prisoner talk readily with you?” asked | 
the prosecuting attorney. 

“No, sir,” answered the witness; “he made pretty 
slow work of it. But we made out to understand each 
other.” 

The prosecuting attorney sat down. 

“Do you wish to ask this witness any questions?” 
said the judge to the prisoner. 

“* Voulez-vous interroger le temoin?’’ translated the 
interpreter. 

The prisoner rose. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” he said to the witness, “some 
oth’ man send me buyin’ that things?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s what I’ve testified to.” 

“Ask your questions through the interpreter, if you 
wish to,” said the judge. 

“On peut faire les interrogations par Vinterprete,” 

| translated the interpreter. 

| “T ean spok Englis’ large enough to as’ questions,” 
the prisoner replied, “‘mais je ne puis pas comprendre 
les reponses. You know, I kin not un’stan’ so well all 
that what he say.”” And then he added, bowing to the 
interpreter, “Je ferai les interregations en Anglais ; 
vous me traduirez les réponses en Frangais, s’il vous 
plait.” [I will put my questions in English; you will 
please translate the answers into French for me.] ‘Din’ 

| I tell you I din’ know of any money in bank?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Din’ I tell you that other man what I buy that 
meubles—you know, furniture—for, he say money in 
bank?” 

“No, sir.” 

The prisoner sat down. 
| The next witness was the book-keeper of the store, 
who testified that he presented the check for payment 
the next day at the bank, and that it was not paid, and 
| that the goods had not been delivered. 

Then the cashier of the Franklin Bank appeared, 
and testified that there was not and had not been upon 
the books of that bank money to the credit of the pris- 
oner. 

“You have no my money in your bank? 
that?” 

“None of your money there, sir.” 

“Don’ you suppose you mestakin ?” 

“No, sir; there’s no such deposit.” 

“C'est trés etrange,” [It is very strange,] said the 
prisoner. ‘I thing it is that bank.” 

One of the members of the firm of Anson, Bright & 
Company was next called to the stand. 

“When we found that check was worthless,”’ he said, 
“we were puzzled enough over the affair, and I took 
my buggy and drove down to Canfield’s wharf, and 
they had never heard of this man or his being there, 
and I tried everywhere, and went to the Custom House, 
but I could find no trace of any such vessel.” 


| 


| 


| 


You say 


ture?” asked the judge. 
“No, your Honor.”* 





seems as if the man was crazy.” 
| 


matter.” 


“And did the man never turn up to claim the furni- 


“This is a very singular case,” said the judge; “it 


“T have some other witnesses, your Honor,” said the 
“Did you see this prisoner inthe store on or about prosecuting attorney, “who may throw light upon the 


“Tell him,” said the judge, “that he may address the 
jury, without being sworn as a witness, if he desires 
to.” 

Thus encouraged, the prisoner arose, and told the 
jury, in his broken English, a long story of how Don 
Fernando, a Spanish gentleman, whose acquaintance 
he had made years before in Portugal, had met him at 
the hotel, a few days before these singular purchases, 
and representing that he was obliged to maintain the 
most profound and absolute secrecy himself, for polit- 
ical reasons, had induced the prisoner to transact some 
business in his behalf, and had represented that he had 
deposited a large sum of money to the prisoner’s credit 
in a certain bank which bore the sign “Franklin Bank,” 
and that he had pointed the building out to the prisoner 
‘with a long, black, shiny cane.” 

The prisoner had thereupon, he said, made the pur- 
chases in good faith, but owing to his imperfect com- 
mand of English, the witnesses had misunderstood 
much that he had said to them, and he was now in- 
volved in a net of suspicious circumstances. But he 
was innocent of guilt—‘‘as innocent as the stars that 
shine in heaven.” 

“Your Honor,” said the prosecuting attorney, when 
the prisoner had finished his statement, ‘‘as the pris- 
oner has no counsel to argue the case in his behalf, I 
will make no argument. I will simply say to the jury 
that I claim to have proved clearly the fraudulent ob- 
taining of ten dollars, by the elaborate pretences to 
which the witnesses have testified, and the present- 
ment of the bogus check.” 

The judge summed up the evidence. “I must con- 
fess, gentlemen,” he said in closing, “that there is 
something a little odd about the case. It is rather 
difficult to understand why the prisoner should have 
beat over so much ground to get so small a bird; and 
yet it may have been his design to make success cer- 
tain, by throwing the amount which he sought to gain 
into strong contrast with the amount of the whole 
transaction. Ifso, he was certainly a very ingenious 
man.” 

The jury were out for more than an hour. There 
was one of their number—the old gentleman who was 
given to falling asleep—who could not believe that a 
man would pass a sham check of five hundred dollars 
and over, and be content with getting ten dollars on it. 
But finally his strength was exhausted, if his argu- 
ments were not, and the jury returned and rendered a 
verdict of gui/ty. 

Then came the question of sentence. The judge re- 
quested the young lawyer who had acted as interpre- 
ter, to talk with the prisoner aside, and to try to learn 
something of his history, and of the motives which 
had led him to commit this peculiar fraud. 

After a talk of half an hour, the young lawyer told 
the judge what account the prisoner had given of him- 
self. He was, he said, a native of Bordeaux, and had 
for many years followed the sea, as sailor, mate, and 
captain. He had been unfortunate, and had at last 
found himself stranded in this strange city, with no 
friends, no money, no credit, and, driven to despair, 
had at last taken to this resource. 

“But this shrewd device can hardly have been the 
invention of a novice in crime,’’ said the judge. “It 
seems more like the result of great experience in 
cheating. Ask the prisoner how he came to think of 
the ingenious device of obtaining small sums under the 
color of large purchases.”’ 

The question was put to the prisoner. He pulled 
from the pocket of his coat a crumpled copy of a 
French newspaper printed in New York, and bearing 
a date shortly before that pretended purchase, and 
pointed out to the interpreter an item, under the head- 
ing, ‘‘ Notes de Crime.” The interpreter read it aloud 
in English. 

It was an account of a fraud almost precisely like 
this, committed in one of the seaports of France. 

“T think,” said the judge, ‘that this certainly raises 
a strong doubt of the prisoner’s being a professional 
criminal. I shall give him a short sentence in the jail, 
and shall see that the case is called to the attention of 
that charitable society which looks after the welfare of 
such men; and there will be time, while he is serving 
his sentence, to write to France, and see if his story is 
true, and communicate with his friends. 

“We see,in this case, what I have observed num- 
berless times before, that people will expend ten times 
as much ingenuity and effort in getting money dishon- 
estly, as they will to earn it fairly. A life of crime is 
sometimes supposed to be one of ease; in fact it is the 
hardest and the most dangerous life of all—and the 
worst paid.” 
For the Companion. 


WHAT WAS MARKED. 


It isn’t best to jump at a conclusion, as the man said 
who caught a runaway mule by the tail. We can only 
have confidence in our decisions by carefully consider- 
ing all the arguments and facts. 

This is now realized by a man in our county who 
last week received by mail a copy of the Portland 
Argus. 

He couldn’t think who sent it to him, but his wife 
suggested that perhaps something was marked in it. 
So he held it wide open and ran his eyes over the col- 
umns, till they fell on two broad ink marks enclosing 
the following sentence in the testimony of a witness in 
a criminal case. 





| 


And he called to the stand, to prove the scienter, as 
“Will you state, so far as you know and in your own | he said, that is, the knowledge and interest of the wit- 





“Then I said to him, ‘You are a mean, miserly old 
skinflint.’”’ 


on” 


| way, what took place on that occasion 


When the man saw what was marked, his face 


‘He came in about eleven o'clock in the forenoon,” 


| ness, a butcher, who testified that the defendant bonght 


‘ . * i hed, and he threw down the paper. 
from him for a Marseilles steamer, which he said was flushed, and he —— a 


said the witness, ‘‘and as I was the first one he saw, he |ying at Seabury’s wharf, a hundred dollars’ worth of 
came up to me and gave me a card with his name writ- meat, and had got five dollara back, in change for a 
ten on it, and said, in broken English, as nearly as I check, just as he had taken ten dollars from the furni- 
could make him out, that he belonged in French Gui- ture dealers. 

ana and was captain of a brig, and was discharging his And then a dealer in carpets rose above the horizon, 
cargo at Canfield’s wharf. He said that a young Span- and told how he had lost a small sum by the prisoner 
iard in Cayenne, who was going to be married, had jn the same way. 

given him orders to buy a variety of things for him,— “This is the Government's case, your Honor,” said 
furniture among other things,—and that the wharfinger the prosecuting attorney. “I have nothing further to 
at Canfield’s wharf had recommended him to our store. | offer.’’ 


mark and send me a passage like that? 
insult.” 





He said he was going to pay cash.” ‘Ask the prisoner if he desires to testify,” said the 
[All this, of course, was interpreted to the prisoner.] | judge to the interpreter. “Explain to him fully that if 
**And did you sell him goods?” asked the prosecut- he is sworn as a witness, he may be cross-examined.” 

ing attorney. The interpreter made a full explanation of this to the 
The witness laughed. ‘He bought,—after a fash- prisoner. 

ion.” The prisoner said something about being afflicted 
“Tell me how it was.” with grief, and being the victim of one Fernando de 


“Well, he wanted to look at parlor and chamber | Anguela, of Rio Janeiro, who had left him in the lurch. 





| his neighbor the other night. 


‘“Who dares to insult me in this way,” said he, ‘‘to 
It’s a rank 


His wife, meanwhile, had taken up the paper. 
“Why, look here, John,” she cried. ‘It was some- 


thing on the other side of the paper that was marked— 
a marriage notice,—and the wet ink struck through to 
the other page! 


That’s all!” 
The man says he thinks newspapers ought to use 


thicker paper. 


++ 


“Say—say, Blobson,” whispered Popinjay, nudging 
“See that young man 

there, with the sealskin collar and checked 
ulster? He’s areal nobleman, sir—fact. Come down 
from Montreal. He’s baron o—of—” Just then the 
young man turned his placid face and great vacant 
eyeglasses in the direction of the two worthy burghers. 
“Yes, yes—I understand what you mean,” assent 
Blobson. ‘He's baron of intellect.”’ 
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Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’S STRATENA. | 
Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. [Adv. 
> 


Children having worms require immediate atten- 
tion. BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS give the best 
possible effect with safety. 25 cts. a box. [ Ade. 





Dandruff 
IS REMOVED BY THE USE OF COCOAINE, 
And it stimulates and promotes the growth of the hair, 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Adv. | | 
an * ee 
The new elegantly illustrated edition of Kent’s New | 
Commentary, Manual for Young Men,will be out May 10, 
Over 300 pages and only $1, post-paid, C. H. Kent, Pubr., 
Davenport, Lowa. Will do a young man good to read it. 
+o 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE, 
Dr. FRED HORNER, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “To relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache and mental; 
depression incident to certain stages of rheumatism, itis 


incomparable.” (Adv. 
“When the Leaves Begin to M SIC 
of Music and Music Books. 
+ TR IF 
J. & R. LAMB, New York. 


Tm Turn,” Hc. All other Pieces 
‘ET, 19 F ranklin ‘St, Boston, Mass. Mass. 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
59 CARMINE STREET. 
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“A Boy’s Best Friend is his Mother,” : 22c.; 
“When the — Nest z b 


» De 













“Peek ae Me 
equally cheap. 7 end two 
85, 87.50, B10, $15 each. 


Pansy Blossom,” mC ayton’ 's Grand “March, Mee 
stamps for l4-page Catalogue 
SUNDAY- -SCHOOL 

















Hand- Book free by mail. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. T ubs. water proof, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. qx.” 


Exquisitely Pe Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 














Ask you r furniture Dealer for the 


ROSS TABLE BED. 


(CLOSED. ) (OPEN.) 


A special size 
for Children, 





$30, 00 


A Table in day time; Full sized bed at night, 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO.,Rockford,Ill. 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS. 


-HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
For Persons of all ages. 

A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 

Colds, Bronchitis & Consumpt 

it BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 

ain UP COLDS Tike | 


in fact, where other | 













MN, 


" 

















ving Cough—every family | 
*rice, 50c,. and #1 per bot- 


should keep it in readiness. 
tle. Of druggists. C. N.CRITTENTON, Propr..New York. 


Pike’s Toothache | Drops Cure in One Minute, 


German © orn rn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


me see and w hoo 











Ask Your Furniture Dealer for the 
DELAWARE OHIO DOUBLE CANE 

CHAIRS AND ROCKERS 

They are sold from Ocean to Ocean, it you 

want a Chair for the Library, Sitting Room, 
Lawn or Office, that is strong, right 
in the seat, right in the back, right ev- 
erywhere, ask your dealer for = Del- 
aware Chair, All not so branded are 


imitations. Delaware 
See 


Chair Co., Delaware,O. 
CHAIR © Observe the Trade-Mark. 
TRADEMARK Catalogues to the Trade, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Py BAKER’S 


__Vatilla Chocolate, 


= Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as 2 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended b, 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
|and pioperty by using inferior Oil when 
| PRATT'’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
| present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE. 
































“Mamma says we must use Sawyer’s yoo blue if we 
want dolly’s clothes to look nice. 


Used by first-class laundries and most families in New 
England and the West because it never spots the clothes. 
- brilliant azurine tint unegualled. 
t gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, Cottons, and spe- 
cial bright, clear tint to old or yellow ed cloth. 


Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Blue Box. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


“GLENWOOD” 











WITH PATENT MAGIC GRATE, 





23 for every form of 
a3 SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 





PIMPLES TO SCROFULA. 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Coppe r Colored Diseases of the Blood, 

f kin, and Sealp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- | 


es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 


ous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- | 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals | 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 


let Requisite, pres vared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Dise - Ss, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Sk 

CUTICURA REME —e 8 are absolutely = nag the only 
infallibie Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 25 
cents: Resolvent, $1. Frepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


There is nothing more essential to the healthy happy 


| home than well cooked food—which you may always be 
sure of by using the Glenwood Range. 100 styles! 

Illustrated C coe and Price List sent free. 
WEIR STOV E CO., Taunton, Mass, 


YLE’S 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES. 


RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 





There is no remedy which, for all ailments and 


efficacy in a wide range of the commonest forms 
the immediate vicinity are given—belong to Bos 


EXPERIENCE 0 


That alarmingly frequent, painful, and danger- 
disease 


a Dyspepsia 


is cured by Ayver’s SARSAPARILLA when all 
other medicines fail. 
Mrs. BERNARD Warr, 75 Adams 8t., Lynn: ‘For 


many years I suffered terribly from serofula, indi- 
gestion, and dyspepsia. Six bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA made me well. <A friend informs me 
that the same medicine cured him of a bad case of 
catarrh.” 

JOHN 8. CLARKE, 283 Shawmut Ave.: “I have been 
suffering for years past with dyspepsia, general 
debility, and insomnia. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has 
entirely cured me within the past three months.” 

R. W. SwWEETLAND, E. Broadway, So. Boston: “1 
have been a great sufferer from dyspepsia. In two 
months I was entirely cured by AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA.” 


Disorders of Liver and Kidneys 


have many most distressing and obstinate symp- 
toms. In their earlier stages, various remedies 
may afford slight temporary relief, but for their 
cure, nothing can be relied upon but AYER’s Sar- 
SAPARILLA. 


Henry E. THAYER, 490 Warren St., Boston High- 
lands: ‘I was a great sufferer from diseased liver, 
having terrible headaches, and not feeling able to 
do anything at times. After using five bottles of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA [ find myself entirely cured.” 
Mrs. L. Wesson, Hotel Dighton, 1460 Washington 
St.: “Ten years ago I was greatly troubled with bil- 
ious attacks and liver disorders, and began using 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for relief. After taking two 
bottles | was completely cured. Last fall my old 
trouble returned, and | again tried AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA with the same result as at first. 

“I find it a great help in other ways, which my sex 
alone can appreciate.” 

W. M. McDona.p, 46 Summer St.: “I have, for sev- 
eral years, been troubled with kidney complaint. 
After using two bottles of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA I 
found relief, and am now in perfect health.” 

JosePH H. Apams, solicitor of patents, 33 School 
St.: “A member of my family being troubled with a 
derangement of the kidneys, and my attention 
having been attracted to AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, I gave 
it, with the most beneficial results, attaining what 
seems to be, in fact, an entire cure.” 





When the stomach, bowels, 
are affected, severe 


Pains and Headaches 


are inevitable, and can only be effectually relieved 
by the use of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to correct 
the disorders by which they are caused. 


liver, and kidneys 


Frank Roperts, 727 Washington St.: “I have oc- 
casionally terrible headaches, and I never found 
any medicine that would give me relief for any length 
of time until I took AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. After tak- 
ing a few bottles I am free from a return of the attacks 
for months.” 

J. KEATING, 66 Newton St.: “Last Spring and Sum- 
mer I was greatly troubled with very severe pain in 
my back and shoulders. At the end of the fourth 
bottle of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA I was entirely re- 
lieved of all pain, and am now in the enjoyment of 
good health.” 

Mrs. M. L. ANTHONY, 4 Boylston Plaee: “I have 
suffered from severe pain in my side and back, 
caused by study and confinement in school. I tried 
several kinds of medicine which gave me no relief, but 
after using a few bottles of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA [ 
seem to be fully cured.” 






diseases of the digestive and assimilative organs, 


and for all the effects of vitiated and impoverished blood, is so good as 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Many hundreds of well known and reputable residents of Boston and its vicinity, have voluntarily 
offered their attestations of its great curative value. 


The following have been selected to show its 
of disease. All—except where other addresses in 
ton, and may be accepted as the 


F NEIGHBORS. 


Impeded secretion and excretion will surely 


ause 
Weak, Impure Blood, 


which not only produces Cutaneous Diseases, 
Sores, Ulcers, Boils, ete., but impairs every 
function of life. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is a safe 
and powerful Blood Alterative. It not only cures 
eruptive disorders, but will even eradicate the 
poison of Hereditary Scrofula from the sys- 
tem. 


Mrs. C. A. WALLACE, 3 Rutland. Place: “I have 
been a great sufferer from serofulous humors and 
sore eyes. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has been of the 
utmost benefit to me.” 

Mrs. T. P. CUSHING, 87 Suffolk Street, Chelsea: “I 
have suffered much from erysi velas and salt 
rheum ; at times so badly that my hands would crack 
open, my fingers bleed and itch terribly. My skin was 
so dry that it would peel off and cause intense suffer- 
ing. [used many preparations,—in fact, almost ev- 
erything I have seen advertised,—but my hands were 
no better until I took AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. I have 
taken four bottles of it, and am entirely well.” 








As the immediate result of derangement of the 
digestive organs, the vitiation of the blood com- 
mon in the spring season, and of various special 
diseases, 


General Debility and Weakness 


are frequently felt. AyrEr’s SARSAPARILLA is the 
medicine required in all such cases. It stimulates 
the stomach, rouses the torpid liver, cleanses and 
strengthens the kidneys, purifies the blood, and 
gives tone to the nerves. 


SAMUEL 8. Stas, Ass’t Manager Brush Electric Light 
Co., 209 Washington Street: A member of my fami 
ly having been troubled with weakness and general 
debility, AYER’s SARSAPARILLA was resorted to for 
relief, and realized all the benefits claimed for it.” 

ERNEST GIRARD, inspector of sewers, City Hall: “I 
have been troubled by a loss of appetite and gen- 
eral debility, and have received very great benefit 
from the use of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA.” 

Mrs. J. H. Howarp, Parkman Street, Harrison 8q.: 
“TL have taken AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for general de- 





bility, and always find it a great invigorator. ‘Three 
bottles in the spring build me up for the year.” 
BLANCHE 8. BROWNELL, 4 Boylston Place: “Being 


very weak and despondent after an illness which 
caused me frequent loss of blood, I tried AYER’s Sar- 
SAPARILLA, and two bottles have restored me to my 
former excellent health.” 

Miss L. Cowtne, Cedar Nook, So. 
year ago IT was very ill from an unusually severe at- 
tack of shingles, which left me greatly debilitated. I 
used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and received immediate 
and permanent benefit.” 


Duxbury: “A 





There is no remedy for 


Rheumatism 


so effective as AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which, by 
its powerful constitutional effect, readily relieves 
and speedily cures this disease. 





CHARLES FosTER, 370 Atlantic Ave.: ‘Two years 
ago, | was prostrated by rheumatism. After taking 
two bottles of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA I began to im- 
prove, and at the end of the fifth bottle was entirely 
cured, and have had no trouble since.” 

H. E. Reep, 17 Telegraph Street, So. Boston: “I 
have been troubled with rheumatism 80 that I have 
been confined to the house for weeks, but have been 
cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” 





REMEMBER that Avrer’s SARSAPARILLA is not, like certain so-called sarsaparillas, a mixture 
of cheap or dangerous drugs, but a highly concentrated extract, scientifically compounded ; also that 
it has the indorsement of the best medical practitioners, and has been for nearly half a century, as it 
is now, 


The Greatest Good of the Greatest Number 


of people in all parts of the civilized world. 





Sold by all Grocers. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., .. Analytical Chemists, . . LOWELL, MASS. 











JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price, 1, Six Bottles for @5. 
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A LUMINOUS DIRECTION. 

‘The traveller in the backwoods often finds it diffi- 
cult to secure intelligent directions. A humorous writ- | 
er illustrates such an episode of travel in the following 
way: 

“Hello!” said a man, stopping before a cabin in the 
mountainous part of Arkansaw. 

‘Hello, stranger!”’ said the squatter, as he opened 
the door. : . - 

“I suppose you are very well acquainted with this 
section of the country?” 

“Wal, strange r, I’ve been introduced to a right smart 
chance of it.’ 

“Can you tell me where Bud Shafer lives?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

**Where does he live?” 

“At home.” 

“But where is his home?” 

“About a mile from here, on the other side 0’ 
creek.” 

“Up or down?” 

“Ves,” 





the 


“Yes, what?” 

“Up or down.” 

**1 don’t understand you, sir. 
or down the creek.”’ 

“Nary one, stranger. Ie jest lives across the creek, 
and the creek is about a mile from here.” 

“Well, [must jog along. Can you tell me the way?” 

“Jest take the path there till yer come ter the creek. 
The water is up, and yer can’t git across; but holler, 
and Bud will come over with a skiff. Holler purty 
loud, because Bud is pretty hard of hearing.” 

‘*But if he does not hear me, how will I get across?” 

“Yer won't git across.” 

“Is there not some way by which I can reach bis 
house if I don’t make him hear?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“How : wea 

**By goin’ around the head o’ the stream, and down 

the other side.”—Pretzel’s Weekly. 


I asked if he lived up 


+o 
COLOGNE. 
things which 


the 
*Kuropean Breezes” 


the of 
“only original” Cologne- 
water that she found in every store in the renowned 
city: 


Among amused author 


was the 


If the rest of the world escapes that future place 
where all liars are to go, the city of Cologne will make 
it populous. Nearly every man in that cjty sells eau 
de Coloque ; and since each swears Ais to be the only 
it follows that Cologne is made up of one 
honest man and a multitude of Jiars, 

[ bought Cologne-water in the shop where the 
tiest labels were displayed; 
than [ would pay for the imported article in New 
York, and came to this conclusion: that eau de Col 
oqve is made in one huge vat in that city, and retailed 
to all these “only originals;” for it is all alike, from 
whence it comes. 

The maids in the hotel peddle it in the halls; the 
beggar who fails to get a coin from you brings from 
his pocket a bottle and endeavors to make a bargain. 
The bad odors of Cologne are no fiction. 


original, 


pret- 
paid a third more for it 





“Husband, let’s tell the proprictor 
Teething Cordial saved baby’s life!” 
. 


Brown's 
[Ade. 


that 


The Throat, “#rown's Bronchial Troches” 
directly on the organs of the voice. They have 
traordinary effect in all disorders of the 


prompt relief in Hoarseness 


act 
an eXx- 
Throat, giving 


and Coughs, [Ade 


Send Money by Ame 





rican Ex, Co, Money Orders 


Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost, Sold 


at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RA “sp 8: 
to $5-5c.; $10-8e. ; $20-We, ; $0-Me.; $40-Le.; Be. [ Ade, 
For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinetly 


Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of 
for le. 

for $2.0, 


xold colored picture cards, 
Youth’s Companion and Magi 
Address 


sent 
Zine sent one your 
A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. LAde. 





doys wanted at Boys’ Farm School, Everything free, 
Giveage. Address Wales Riggs’ Farm, Franciseo,Mich, 


50S Advertising Cards (new), lL cts. 40 
” dine re nt l0c. Both for We. GEM Co., Lynn, Mass, 
ONE-CENT 2? NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


No two alike, all Im pastes Embossed Scrap 
Pictures, 20 cts, TUTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct. 


ARDS, 4Beautiful Moss Rose, Luported Embossed 
Cards for serap book or easel, size 4x6 in., only 20¢. 
Address [IMPORTED CARD Co.,, Clintonville, Conn, 
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BOL LER? On receipt of $2.50 T will send one pair of 
Skates. CHARLES I, AbBor?, 137 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 
4 VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Musie for e.; lW0OHorseshoe, Floral andBirdChromo 
100 = RAP BOOK PICTURES, 10¢,; 100 Trans- | 
ver Pictures, 10e,; Wem "hromon, 20¢.,; or the lot 
for ze. Name thlenaner, H.E.SLAYTON,Montpelier, Vt. 
IL 16 4-in, pieces,worth from $1.50 to $7 per yard, 
for $1, 8 -in. pieces, 30e, 33 oz, Embroidery 
Silk, We. SILK MANFG., Clintonville, Conn, 
Sellsat sight. You double your money, 
dress Dr. © Chase’ 8 Printing House, Ann Arbor, . Mich, | 
FAMILY PORT PORTRAITS. larged to any size inCray- 
on, India zak, Water Colors or Oil, Send stamp 
or price-list. J. A. SUEPARD, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, 
+ ENTS “ ANTED, ed made, 
a uple Book, 25 cents us 
GIRLS ToroKe r Carp OO.,North Br anford,C 2 
Spaulding’s League Ball, $1.50, Spaulding’s Catching 
Gloves, $1; best, $2. ges s N — —Boy" 8, $2.50; 
Men’s, $3. Sent f poets Catalogue 
Ills, 
PATCHWORK outs. 
Se - ag ts. for sauaples. ) Large Bright | 
NI HAV p N SILK IM 
Porrina CO, 
FINE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS CHEAP. 
Violins, Banjos, Gui Flutes, Fifes, Piecvios, Ac- 
cordeons, Harmonic Zithers and other Instr uments at 
Price List. STRATEMEYER Bros., cor. Broad and Wash- 
ington Streets, Elizabeth, N.J. 
HIRES’ ee 
licious, sparkling and wholesome bev- 
ts, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 2 25e. C.F. 
OX) varieties elegant SILK for 
‘a gross package, $1. Including « PATCH 
sample of our popular dress silk 
“Duchesse Check:” waste em- 
broidery silk,20e., 34 0z. N.Y. Silk WORK 
_______—s«d& Supply Co. 8 Broadws ay, N.Y.! 
ored with Liquid Art Colors made from Diamond Dyes 
Fall directions for this beautiful art work, with a hand- 
come corer ss cabinet photo,sent to any address for 10 cts, 


KATES. § the celebrated Oxford Rink Patent. Roller 
Cards, le, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash, St.. Boston, Mass, 
CENT Wanted tosell DR, CHASE’S 2000 RECIPE BOOK, 
Ad 
TQ All kinds of pictures « en- 
BOoYs 1 EGANT CARDS, 15 for 25cts. | 
Guns, Sporting Goods & Fishing Tackle. 
KER & SKINNER, Rockford, 
Si lk= CRAZY | 
| Ne w Haven, Conn, | 
the lowest prices yet of Send stamp for Illustrated 
Package, 25 Makes 5 gallons of a de- 
erage, Sold by all Drugg te 
Hires, 48 N, Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photographs, Engravings, ete., can be xquis itely col- 
ELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 








Tired! Languid! Dull! exactly expresses the condi- 
tion of thousands of people at this season of the year. 
The depressive effects of the warm weather and the 
weakened condition of the body are the cause of this 
condition, which can only be corrected by the use of a 
reliable tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Why suffer longer when a remedy is so close at hand? 
Take it now. It will give you untold wealth in health, 
strength and energy. 

G. W. MANLEY, Canton, O., says, “I have used Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and find it all you advertise it for, and I 
cheerfully recommend it to persons who are in want of 
a good blood purifier.” 


Tones up the System 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.” W.J. BLAIR, Corning, N. Y. 

“IT have made it a rule for years to use a spring medi- 
cine tocleanse my blood and tone up my system. Last 
spring Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me a good appetite, and 
seemed to build me over. I cheerfully recommend it as 
a reliable medicine.” E. M. HALE, Lima, O. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me a great deal of good. I had 
no particular disease, but was tired out from overwork, 
and it toned meup.” Mrs, G. E. SimMoONs, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Every passing day adds to the already massive bulk 
of evidence as to the curative powers of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Letters are continually being received ‘from 
people in widely separated sections of the cuuntry tell- 
ing of their experience with and great benefit derived 
from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Just now it is being specially 
commended for spring debility and as a blood purifier, 
expelling from the blood every trace of scrofula or 
other impurity. Now is the time to take it. 


and wes at one time obliged to give up work. Before 
taking all of two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
entirely cured.”—R, M. LANE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Purifies the Blood 


“My wife was troubled with dizziness and constipa- 
tion, and her blood has been in bad order—in fact, she 
has been all run down. Hood's Sarsaparilla is doing her 
a wonderful amount of good.”—F. M. BALDWIN, Drug- 
gist, Blanchester, O. 

“We are selling large quantities of Hood’s Sarsaparil- 
la, and are pushing it in preference to all others. We 
stop and convince our customers that it is the strongest 
and best in the market.” A. B. LEE, Detroit, Mich. 

““Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier.” E. 8, 
PHELPS, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CU., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar. 



























N OF APRIL 1Lith. 


COMPANIO 


READ ABOUT “PERISHABLE SHOES” IN 


ERY 
‘ALF-SKIN, 








The qualities of this shoe have won for it such a repe- | ete., 
tation that it now stands higher in the estimation of the peo- | 
ple than any other shoe in the world, 
it. will tell you the reason if you ask them. 
you live, this shoe is within your reach. 


Thousands who wear 
Nomatter where 
Ask your dealer for 
it, and if he cannot supply you, send your address 
by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 

39 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, 
Every store in the country should 

keep ¢ were 7 hand. We al- 

ways carry stock for the ben- 

efit of our re mall rs and we fill all or- 

ders on the day they are received. 




















Large vance Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no ce o alike, 34c. Card Co.,Montpelier, V t: 









paix TERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blan 
Cards, W000 varicties. U: nion Card Co., Montpelier, Ve 
Ki 2 eG } Ik- Fringed, Birthday or Easter 
each, CARD 'C Ow Montpe! lie r, Vt. 





. 
100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap poehe, | 


all different, 
CET? Ni 


The finest collection ever offered for the 
By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
CARD CO.,, 104 Fulton St., New York, 


BULBS: 


tra choice, 0c.; 10 named in 
10 varieties, $1; all blooming 
flower seeds, 
ums, S: 





ul 0 packets premium 
3 10 ¢ enti mums, $1; 10 Gerani- 
10 Roses, $1; 10 Dahlia slants, $1; all different, 
. HALLOCK, € ‘REEDMOOR, N. Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYGLE 








St., Phila., 






R. is mailed 


Of any kind, send stamp toGUMP 
Dayion, Ohio, for large cael Price 
List of New and Seconp-Hann MAC8INES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLE i Repaired and Nickel Plated. 
We insure you, your wife, your children. 
fany member of the family | 
CLE die, you get an imme- 
diate benefit. 
AMERICAN MUTU “G peel 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. reulars. | 
toom F, 182 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
HE COMPLETE HOME. Agents wanted for 
T this beautiful 
book, New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes, Sells at sight. Age nts doing big 
work, Excellent terms, The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th 
fb: ’a. Also othe r ther grand new new books and Bibles. 
B Print Your Own Gards 
= with our $3 Pristing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75, For young 
for old, business or a asure. Everything 
m4 easy, printed directions, Send‘ ge god 
Cats vlogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
ee ee factory, Ke ‘Isey &4 On Meriden, Conn. C onn. 
| without the pap’ trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN'’S method. His book | 
contains endorsements of Physicians, 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New Yor 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on_ the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
y = — eit. Weighs only 2 pounds, 





address 
126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Particulars free. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new il- 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’'F'( 
597 Washington 
Boston, Mass. 


T. E. CHASE & CO., 
Exclusive territory. 













Uae 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled., | 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


Ministers, Mer- | 


Bpec cially adapted for lady canvas | 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 50ec. and $1.00 packages. Elegant varieties. Our 20-cent 
package of best Embroidery Silk assor’d colors, free with 
every $1.00 order. YALE SILK Works, New Haven, Ct. 


Hair Falling Out. 


To those troubled with loss, or falling out of the 
| hair, we can furnish a means of prompt and positive 
cure. Treatise giving explicit ii mailed free. 





Address: THE HAIR RETAINING SPECIFIC 
CO., CENTREVILLE, Mass. 
New’ & ? Model Sewing @ 















% 
Singer Machine only 
A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck- 
er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don't pay double for ma- 
chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
= noise. Handsome and durable. 
re. With hundreds of testimonials 
Prag GEO, "PAYN ne CO.,47 Third Av.,C hicago, Ti. 


is GIVEN AWAY 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music Books 
and Musical Instruments in every family having a Piano 
or Organ we will, on receipt of 10 cents, to pay postage 
and w ™~ ping, send free, 5 complete pieces of the 
very lates popeies vocal and instrumental 
Music, full size, 114¢x13 inches, printed on fine heavy 
music paper. The above would cost $2 at any music 


store. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
817 and 819 Broadway, New | York. 


VASE BALL GOODS, 
Spalding’s League Ball is 

the best ball made, and is the 
official ball of_the National 
League and Northwestern 
League College Association 
& all the leading associations 

| of the country. Price $15 per 
doz.: sample ball mailed upon 
receipt of $1.50.None genuine 
~ | without our trade-mark on 
each ball, and on label around 
the box. Send stamp for price 
list of Base Balls,Bats & Mis- 
cellaneous BaseBallSupplies. 
| A. G. SP. ALDING & Bros., 108 } Madison Street, Chicago. 


York 



























“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, Scaly, 
Pimply, Serofulous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
| Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTI- 
| CURA REMEDIES, Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, 
| the Great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 2 cents, 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 
| sold yas druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton. d for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 








“I was for five years a sufferer with boils, all run down, 


COOK'S 
California Excursions. 


THIRD ANNUAL TOUR, 
Leaving New York on 


_ WEDNESDAY, MAY 7th, 1884, 


| _A magnificent pleasure trip of nearly two months 
with all oo of transportation, sleeping and parlor 
cars, hotel accommodation, meals en route, carriage 
drives, ete., at greatly reduced rates, visiting 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY, 
THE GRAND SCENERY OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY AND 
BIG TREES, 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
ETC., ETC, 
The outward and return trips are by entirely different 
routes. 
Send for a descriptive programme, free by mail. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 





261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
197 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
337 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, —— 7 and Vocal, un- 
der the ablest professors, in classes and private, Tow- 
est rates. Unparalleled collateral advantages 


-|DAY and EVENING fri: 


obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music, in all the 
branches, common and higher, 
ine luding Sciences, Mathemat- 
ics, English Literature, Physiology, History, Political 
Economy, Mental Science, Moral Pinlosophy. Latin, ete., 


etc. 
ANGUACGES taught by the best na- 
tive teachers, ine luding 
French, German, Italian, and aa »,. M. Berlitz, 
Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italiar 





nowhere 





“Ine luding Voeal Tech- 

8 nique, Elocution, Rhe- 

torical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, and Opera. 
Rg course of Instruction is sy ‘stematic and thorough. 
. R. NE Principal. 
ART Drawing. Painting, Mod- 

8 clling and China Painting, 

and wrod from Life in Oil and Water Colors, under 
Mary F. Carter, Wm, Briggs, T.E. Bartlett, F. M. Lamb 


Wm. W YS and others. 
CULTURE taught by a prac- 


PH tical lady teacher, who thor- 
oughly YSIC the science. Classes for ladies, also 
for young girls, with special care to their growing needs. 

Classes for beginners, under best 
teachers, for $5.00 for twenty lessons. 
Advanced classes at $15 and $20, Also, Lessons on all 
Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
| Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms, Board 
' and Instruction in the elegantly furnished 
Director, Preceptress, Resident Phy- 
® sician, and Matron, reside in the build- 
ing, in the very heart of Boston, confessed/y the musical 
and artistic centre of America. Class accommodations 
for 3,000 iady and gentlemen stude nts, 
ew Calendar beautifully illustrated, free 
E. TC TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, ‘Boston. 


RUSKIN’S 
CHOICE WORKS. 


The most popular smaller works of the cele- 
brated author of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of Ven- 
ice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” etc. 


SESAME AND LILIE Elzevir Edition, 


ES. 
Bourgeois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 


CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Elzevir Edition, 


Bourgeois type, tine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 


ETHICS OF TH Elzevir Edition, 


E DUST 
Bourgeois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 


CHOICE WORKS, The three above, bound in 


one vol., half Russia, red edges, 50 cents 











“The most accomplished English writer living. 
This dainty Elzevir edition is fit for Queen Titania’s 
hand.”—Methodist Magazine, Toronto, 


“The type, paper and binding are fit vehicles to 
carry to the public some of the best thoughts of the 
greatest living master of the English language.”—Uni- 
versalist, Chicago. 


“At the astonishingly low price of 25 cents 
each, No more delightful prelude to the study of min- 
eralogy has ever been given than is found in “Ethics of 
the Dust,” and these cheap yet careful reprints place 
oe 4 within the reach of all.” — The Continent, New 

or 


“Put forth in such admirable shape as to in- 
crease their circulation apne | all classes. The excel- 
lence and cheapness of the publications by this house are 
making friends throughout the country, and aiding ma- 
terially in spreading knowledge of desirable literature.” 
—Indianapolis Journal, 


“In publishing Ruskin’s Choice Works, Mr. 
Alden has established a fresh claim upon the gratitude 
of American readers. These books are only examples 
of the work Mr. Alden is doing. His catalogue coni- 
| prises most of the best standard works printed in the 

english language, and his prices throughout are such as 
to justly entitle him to be called_a public benefactor.”— 
Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“The above lovely little books of Ruskin pub- 
lished by the most enterprising publisher of the day, are 
| worth more than they cost merely to be looked at as or- 
| naments, they are so dainty in design and color. That 
| they are as full of meat as an egg, goes without saying, 
for Ruskin in his playfullest mood is a teacher of the 
deepest lessons, both religious and secular, and if he 
were not, his style is so musical, so bright, that of itself 
it is a lesson in purity.” »— Dominion Chur chman, Toron- 
to, Canada, 


| 500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE nt pa —descriptive catalogue free. 

| Books for examination before payment on evidence of 
good faith. NOT sold by dealer —— es too low, Books 
by mail 20 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York, 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply hor rid, gettin 4 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’ t you try ‘pr: 
Sykes’ Sure *? 
know it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything else.” 

Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No. 1° 
| said, “Why, how much better you look; what’s up? Go- 
ing to get “married, or what ?* wae yes, an it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cu ‘or Catarth ;’ ob, 
why didn’t I know of it before? it’s I pire wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 18) nroe 
Chicago, for valuable. book of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 

























